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Editorial 


d A monthly review, like literature itself, has no less a scope 
ra than all life and the puzzlement we (i.e. human beings) feel 
a when we find that we exist instead of not existing. All aspects of 


— existence should be interesting to readers of monthly reviews. 

" In this number we return to the means of existence, in other 

words, to political organization. We do not feel that our liter- 

ary side suffers from this — rather the reverse. In this world, 

B., literature and the arts can no more be separated from material 

— conditions than the soul can be separated from the body. This 

wee is the principle of engagement about which we have written in the 
—s past and might even write again. 

At least four of our articles, though in very different ways, 

a touch on what could be called the crisis of the ‘Left’. There is 


ie nothing systematic about this. The field is open for debating 
v2 whether the words ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ have any further meaning 
to-day. Raymond Aron has denied that they have. But at least 


phics they have electrical charges that come from our history, and 
- there is an interest in seeing how they can be wired up with our 
) egalitarian societies based on production and technics. We are 
isthe far away from the nineteenth century or even from our ’thirties. 
949); This being so, many thoughtful people, whose life and experi- 
ats ence has been associated with the traditional ‘Left’, now feel 
that there is a need to revalue ideas, both in politics and 

, economics. 
or The layman in politics and economics has a certain intuition 
Ue that things have changed; or, better than intuition, horse-sense. 
-_ The ‘wicked capitalists’, the ‘exploiters’, and the ‘bourgeois’, 
meth who used to keep some of us awake before the sirens of 1939, are 
lasgew disappearing from our society. (The ‘bourgeois’ still remains, 


but he is more an aesthetic than an economic menace.) The 
ended. ; 
ederal, ssues now before us are of another sort. The first preoccupation 
, is how we are going to avoid war with the Russian Empire 
which, as regards aeroplanes, tanks and hydrogen bombs, may 
be as equipped as we in the West are, though politically and 
civilly it is almost as out of date as the Arabs. The difficulty for 
us Westerners is that we want motor cars and televisions and 
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iceboxes, which we can obviously afford more and more. We 
prefer butter to guns; the Russian oligarchy prefers guns to 
butter. When one strolls down a London street (we will not 
mention a street in New York or Chicago) and looks at the cars, 
one wonders what would have happened to the world if we 
made tanks and guns at the rate at which we make auto- 
mobiles. The danger to fear is that we might become Byzantine 
or Sybarite and lack the will to stand for freedom. Our second 
preoccupation, after that of the war menace from the dictators, 
is concerned with advertising, consumer goods, and leisure. On 
these points we refer you to Richard Lowenthal on Galbraith 
and to John Beavan’s Home Notes. 

Paul Ignotus discusses in our first article the background of 
our ideas of ‘Left’ and ‘Right’. Readers will notice what links 
his diagnosis with the article by Philip Thody on the politics of 
Jean-Paul Sartre. We admire our French colleagues for their 
achievements in philosophy, literature and the arts. It is diffi- 
cult to admire the political ideas of M. Sartre. Those of us who 
have attended international congresses of literary men will 
recognize the provincial syllogism about world affairs which is 
referred to by Mr Thody in the last page of his article; namely, 
that if you are on the side of the working class in France in the 
1950s, the only way you can be this is by supporting the Com- 
munist Party. A sceptical and rather radically minded indivi- 
dual who inhabits the British Isles has spent many hours trying 
to work out the logic of this idea. It is, such is one’s final con- 
clusion, the argument that has justified Caesaro-Papism as 
against personal freedom in every epoch of history. There were 
German friends who opposed Hitler bitterly in the ’thirties yet 
felt, when the war came, that they had to join up because their 
nation was involved and kill other people for something in 
which they did not believe. It is almost intolerable for us that a 
pundit should only have discovered that the Caesaro-Papist 
regime in Russia was unsatisfactory several years ago when the 
Russian soldiers were lining up Hungarian workers for execu- 
tion. The conclusion we would draw is that, if a literary man 
expresses his views about the life-and-death political situation 
that faces us, he should find out the facts first so as not to 
participate morally in the assassinations which words let loose. 
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Left and Right 


Paul Ignotus 


T has often been said about the French General Staff that in 
]e«s war it wins the previous one. I fear lest the same should 

apply to the Left-wing parties to-day — Radicals and Socia- 
lists alike, all over Europe, including the British Isles. With an 
eloquence worthy of Mirabeau and an analytic power equalling 
that of Marx and Engels, they tear to pieces superstitions held 
by no one and show up the wickedness of institutions which no 
longer exist save in a thoroughly modified form. They fight the 
colonial imperialism of 1900, the laissez faire Capitalism of 1913, 
the horror propaganda fostered by big business in the First 
World War, and the deals between Western bankers, Eastern 
chieftains and Central European cannibals on the eve of the 
Second. In the contemporary drama of world events, as they see 
it, the villain of the piece is a non-existing mixture of three 
deceased Chamberlains, bellicose and unrelenting like Joe, 
astutely intriguing with Fascists like Austen, and naively paci- 
fying Hitler like Neville. The only concession made to economic 
and technological facts in conventional Left-wing literature is 
to represent that Unknown Malefactor in American rather than 
in British colours, as a Republican infatuated with Royalties, an 
Imperialist incensed against empires, an inveterate anti- 
Catholic who uses Catholicism as a political trump card where- 
ever he can. He is at the source of all evils; freedom must be 
defended against him: the struggle for social progress must be 
directed against him. 

There is much to be said for this idea. No error could become 
conventional without containing some truth. If this applies to 
errors held by conventionalists pure and simple, it applies even 
more to those held by would-be disbelievers in conventions, that 
is, by the people of the Left. Neither the survivals of old-fash- 
ioned European overlordship nor the mischiefs of successful 
American competitors must be overlooked. Kenya is still a 
colony, and Franco is still a dictator. There are still slums, even 
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in free communities; and there are serfdoms which belong to the 
Free World only because the minorities ruling them are free. It 
would indeed be time to do away with the remnants of pre-1940 
and pre-1900 Chamberlainisms, whether adopted or opposed by 
the State Department and Wall Street. There is no reason to 
preserve them as has happened, unfortunately, with the 
Democratic as well as the Republican administrations, and the 
Labour as well as Conservative Governments, in the leading 
democracies since the end of the last war. 

A great international effort to do away with admittedly out- 
dated remnants of ancien régimes would be timely. They should 
be cleared, like uncleared areas inherited from the Blitz; they 
must not be mistaken for a new host of bombers. They are bugs 
breeding in ruin and shambles rather than doodlebugs creating 
ruin and shambles. They must not be regarded as expanding 
and aggressive forces at a moment when other powers do indeed 
threaten every living soul — not only with bombers and doodle- 
bugs but with inter-continental ballistic missiles. 


* * * 


Is there such a thing as ‘Left-wing’ at all? Are not Left and 
Right merely convenient terms for parliamentary topography 
to which undue ideological and emotional significance has been 
attached? This may be a moot point itself. Two hundred years 
ago these terms would have made no sense. It was only at the 
time of the star-fall of hereditary monarchies that the idea of 
making deputies sit in an ideological semicircle emerged. It 
came from France and was very logical, like most of the ideas 
coming from France. It has survived in France, like many other 
logical ideas, with somewhat illogical stubbornness. La Gauche is 
by now a magic rather than a rational term. 

Originally, medievalism was on the extreme Right, and revo- 
lution on the extreme Left. As the dreams of restoring theo- 
cracies and hereditary monarchies proved futile or perverted, 
and the Declaration of Human Rights became the national Ten 
Commandments, the whole nation has gradually drifted to the 
Left — to the Left, ultimately, of an imaginary Centre. In our 
century, the legislative assemblies in France have been packed 
with Radicals, Socialists, Republicans and Democrats ‘de 
gauche.’ An exception to this rule was the Vichy interval when 
the dream of restoring something of Bourbon splendour offered 
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itself once again as a pathetic consolation for the failure and 
defeat of the actual Republic. Apart from that period, the un- 
initiated could only have guessed from the denominations and 
slogans of the parties that some were of the Left, and others of 
the left of the Left. 

This is to the credit of the French nation. Emotional leftish- 
ness implies a wish to progress towards Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. This struggle is perennial; Marx and Engels, how- 
ever facetious about old-fashioned Jacobin rhetoric, in fact only 
sought the way of translating it into scientific and technological 
practice. That efforts to achieve such ideas should be preferred 
to irrational authorities, outgrown institutions and vested 
interests — for which the Right ex officio stood — deserves, I am 
sure, every sympathy. ‘Progress’ is a word which may often have 
sounded nauseating; it drove Flaubert mad when it came from 
the mouth of one or another Monsieur Homais. But all the same 
it was a tangible reality. Relapses from its road, such as the 
Vichy one, proved this sufficiently. 

But does this mean that those keen on standing on the side of 
progress always managed to do so? By no means. The record of 
Progressive politics is full of deeds which no well-wisher of 
Progress would hesitate to disown to-day. I do not hint at acts 
too bloody or too Utopian to be accepted as sensible even if 
their aims were noble; but at the serving aims diametrically 
opposed to those which they were supposed to serve. French 
history is again an example. There was a Great Revolution 
which already by the moment of its dramatic peak had been 
transformed into a counter-revolution; remember Robes- 
pierre’s heresy-hunting with its extermination campaign 
against ‘atheists’ and the suppression of Trade Unions. By the 
time the regime of the Tricolor had become less bloody within, 
it had become more bloody without. With a transition hardly to 
be detected, it transformed itself from a movement for national 
self-determination into a series of imperialist conquests. True, 
even after the coronation of Bonaparte, it spread the ideas of the 
Revolution. But did it not strike many people, inside and outside 
France alike, as a counter-revolution? Surely at that time 
Progress was not identifiable on one side of the barricade or, for 
that matter, of the international front-line. Persons recognized 
in later epochs as the most advanced political thinkers of their 
age, protested against the conventions of Revolutionary belief 
no less than against the established institutions: Saint-Simon 
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and Fourier were anything but friendly to Robespierre’s herit- 
age. Who then was on the Left? 

People have often been duped by revolutionary slogans into 
supporting reactionary powers. If these were nationalist belli- 
cosity in the last century, they were its contrary in the period 
between the two world wars. The decision never again to fight 
for King and Country was as attractive as it was shocking. In 
any case, it was meant to be a protest against powers and slogans 
rightly held responsible for the miserable state of affairs in the 
near past. But by the time the motion was passed it only helped 
those whom it was supposed to eliminate. Pacifism, both in 
Britain and in France, could have contributed to building up a 
socially-minded Europe in the ’twenties. In the ’thirties, and 
particularly after the rise of Hitler, it defeated its own purpose. 
The men of the British and the French Left who stuck to pacifist 
techniques vis-a-vis National Socialist Germany have since gone 
down in history, either as the saints of unawareness, like Lans- 
bury, or as renegades like Deat, Doriot or Mosley. The bulk of 
the Left gradually woke up from its pacifist hypnosis ~ particu- 
larly as the hard knocks on ail heads soon made slumber 
impossible. The Liberal and Socialist dupes of Non-Inter- 
vention in Spain woke up when Hitler intervened in France and 
Britain; and the Communist denunciation of the ‘Inter-imperial- 
ist war’ and the clamouring for a ‘People’s Peace’ came to an 
end at the moment that Hitler attacked Russia. 

The Left had only one piece of good luck: the mistakes 
committed on the Right were even graver and more con- 
spicuous. In Britain, appeasement was even more fatal than 
Pacifism; in France, a defeatist General Staff made an even 
poorer show than the Socialists by changing its sympathies with 
the weather-cock. As a result British Conservatism underwent 
an eclipse, and the pre-war Right-wing in France was practi- 
cally annihilated. Had it not been for persons like Churchill who 
opposed Munich from within the Conservative Party, the 
eclipse might have been fatal; and without a de Gaulle to 
oppose Pétain, the French Army would never have recovered 
from the disgrace of fighting unarmed dissenters rather than 
armed intruders. Everything worth saving in British and French 
traditional institutions and ideas owes its survival to those 
amongst the traditionalists who proved that their patriotism 
did not end as soon as the interests of the ruling classes were 


threatened, 


* * * 
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There was a dramatic moment when thesilliest of the Germans, 
Hess by name, called on an English Duke to suggest: ‘Gentle- 
men of the World, Unite.’ His ideas tallied with those of the 
astutest Soviet citizen, Stalin by name, who took it for granted, 
on firm Marxist-Leninist grounds, that such a deal would come 
about. British gentlemanliness survived by virtue of its refusal to 
proceed in conformity with the Hess-Stalinist assumptions. It 
was realized, although somewhat belatedly, that the Nazis were 
no gentlemen. It should similarly be realized, and less belatedly, 
that the Workers of the World cannot Unite with Dictators. 

By dictators, I mean totalitarian dictators; dictators who claim 
the right to control the citizens in their everyday lives, to act as 
legislators in their family-matters, to shape their beliefs and 
fancies. In our century, all dictatorships are necessarily like 
that, but such has not always been the case. Enlightened 
despotisms did exist and granted to the average subject more 
freedom than did many of the constitutional hierarchic systems 
which they had superseded. With weapons and propaganda 
machines such as exist today, this is no longer imaginable. 
Every person interested in Liberty must inevitably recognize the 
basic alternative in present-day world affairs; he must choose 
between totalitarianism and democracy. 

The man de la gauche, of course, chooses democracy. Unless he 
happens to be completely duped by Communist slogans - 
which is seldom the case in Britain and no longer alarmingly 
frequent in France — he will recognize that, as far as the great 
powers are concerned, democracy to-day is on the ‘right’, and 
totalitarianism on the ‘left’. But he chooses with a feeling of 
uneasiness and guilt. He feels it disconcerting to admit that in 
the fundamental division of forces he must opt for the countries 
ruled by ‘capitalists’ as against the ‘Socialist World’. To ease his 
conscience he attacks both sides preferably in equally sharp 
terms, and professes to support a Third Force. 

I profess to support a Third Force myself. Whether this 
means the struggle for democratic socialism, or an attempt to 
bring about peaceful settlements based on mutual concessions, 
I prefer it to acquiescence in what the diehards of the West have 
to offer — either in the terms of economic fatalism or in etern- 
alizing the Cold War. I completely agree with those who refuse 
to accept either Premier Khrushchev or, let us say, Mr Dulles 
as their Fuhrer. But it is idiotic to ignore that, whereas the reply 
from Mr Dulles to such an attitude would merely be a sulky 
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reprimand, Khrushchev’s reply is death. The man of the Left 
must be neither in the ‘American’ nor in the ‘Russian’ camp. But 
he is fooling himself if he does not admit that by extricating him- 
self from both he has already put himself into the ‘American’ 
camp. This is not his fault and not the ‘Americans’ ’ merit. It is 
the inevitable outcome of the fact that the ‘Russians’ stand for a 
totalitarian dictatorship. Agreements with them might be worth 
concluding — as they might perhaps have been worth con- 
cluding with the Kaiser’s Germany. (At any rate Jaurés 
thought so though he had no illusions about German militar- 
ism.) But agreements to save millions from extermination are 
one thing, and the pretence to impartiality vzs-a-vis fanatical 
haters of impartiality is another. 

The very idea of trying to be impartial between democracies 
and totalitarian regimes, far from helping to establish a lasting 
modus vivendi between them, can only lead to misunderstandings 
and tragedies. The forerunners and leaders of the two great 
totalitarian dictatorships of our time, Lenin, Stalin, Mao, 
Khrushchev, may have differed and indeed did differ on a 
number of matters. The one thing they had or have in common 
was their attitude of considering those of the Right merely as 
enemies, while those of the Left — if not toeing their line — as 
traitors. Tactical considerations calling for Popular Front or 
war-time alliances have from time to time obscured this basic 
feature of Communism. The last time that hopes of a Communist 
World not necessarily hostile to non-conformist supporters arose 
was during the Thaw. In fact, it was such hopes which inspired 
the leaders and protagonists of the Hungarian Revolution in 
1956. Their fate is well known. It was the price they paid for 
thinking that if Bolsheviks promised democratization, they 
meant it. Their assumption was that Bolshevik despotism had 
thawed sufficiently to alter its basic likes and dislikes. Let us not 
rule out the possibility that this may indeed happen some day. No 
dictator is immortal and no dictatorship can be watertight. But 
then it will no longer be a dictatorship — either of the oligarchy 
which in fact dictates, or of the Proletariat which is supposed 
to dictate. 


* * * 


Present-day dictatorships are necessarily obscurantist and 
retrograde. This is proved by their insistance on National 
Sovereignty in their own realm, and by the encouragement 
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they give to Nationalism in the ‘uncommitted’ world. No intelli- 
gent person would deny — and a Marxist, in a mood of sincerity, 
would do so less than anybody else — that National Sovereignty 
in a world of nuclear bombs and inter-continental missiles is 
non-existent. To the rulers in Moscow and Peking, National 
Sovereignty means ruling nations outside their frontiers; to 
Hungarians and North-Koreans it means being ruled from out- 
side their frontiers. In a far more alleviated form, it means 
similar things to London and Washington, or Kenya, South 
Korea and Formosa. What it means to all is the unwillingness or 
inability to accept international democratic control. The main 
task of the Left to-day should be to drive home to all peoples the 
necessity of international democratic control. Why not recog- 
nize who the main opponents of that effort are ? 

‘Revolutionary’ nationalism, as witnessed, e.g. in Cairo, is 
the younger brother of National Sovereignty as advocated by 
the internationalists of Moscow and Peking. Their common 
feature is the violent will to protect the vested interests of the 
ruling oligarchy — be it that of the party secretaries or of the 
colonels — against such contacts with the outside world as may 
encourage their own people to claim democratic rights for 
themselves. The trouble about Colonel Nasser is not that he is 
the Kremlin’s puppet; he may or may not turn out to be so — 
but he certainly does not want to be. Nor, by the way, does Mao. 
The trouble about all these dictators is that they represent 
despotic oligarchies which are only able to secure their power 
by threatening the security of others and by opposing the 
attempts to bring about such international settlements as would 
most be needed in the interests of their own as well as of other 
nations. 

According to Communist tenets, as shared by many a Left- 
wing Socialist, Nationalism is a progressive force in some coun- 
tries whereas it is reactionary in others. According to many an 
American or British or French diplomat or strategist, National- 
ism is the hotbed of Communist subversion in one country, 
whereas it is the mainstay of legality and Western-like progress 
in others. Both are equally nonsense. How many governments 
are there referred to as Nationalist to-day? There is the United 
Arab Republic, which is no Republic. There is the Kingdom of 
Jordan, pathetic problem-child of British diplomacy, which 
claims the glory of keeping the flag of Arab Nationalism flying 
for itself and accuses the U A R of betraying it. Facing inter- 
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nationalist Mainland China, that great addict of National 
Sovereignty, there is a Nationalist China confined to some islands 
and claiming to represent the rest. General Franco got to 
power as the spokesman for Nationalist Spain, and was imposed 
upon his own people by Hitler and Mussolini. What justifies the 
habit of calling them all Nationalist? On the surface their 
distinguishing feature would seem to be their practice of making 
claims on behalf of a nation without consulting it. 

I suggest that this surface impression is true. It is much more 
true than either Left-wing or Right-wing formulas, destined to 
vindicate authoritariansim and national intolerance in any 
given country. The main challenge to liberal and socialist 
ideas today is the existence and extension of Nationalism — or 
of what boils down to the same thing, an Internationalism which 
advocates National Sovereignty. 


* * * 


To-day the man of the Left is offered baits and bribes similar 
to those held out to the man of the Right in the ’thirties. He can 
save his prestige only by realizing in time that the gravest dan- 
ger threatening the Left to-day comes from what is called the 
Left. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre: a Writer’s 
Politics 


Philip Thody 
I 


N an interview which he gave to Les Nouvelles Littéraires in 
Jose Jean-Paul Sartre divided his literary career into two 

parts, separated by the crucial experience of war and cap- 
tivity. Originally, he said, he had been on the side of democracy 
for selfish reasons, because of the liberty which it accorded the 
writer. But having become aware, in a German prisoner-of-war 
camp, of the nature of true liberty, he had come to adopt the 
position of a ‘militant democratic writer’. A difference is indeed 
noticeable between, on the one hand, the apparent lack of 
political motivation in La Nausée* and Le Murt, published in 
1938 and 1939 respectively, and the praise of the Resistance 
movement expressed in his play Les Mouches in 1943. It is evident 
also in the articles which he wrote on ‘littérature engagée’ 
immediately after the war, as contrasted with the articles and 
short stories which he contributed in the ’thirties to such a- 
political reviews as the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and Mesures. 
There is in fact a distinct change in Sartre’s aims and intentions 
as a writer between 1939 and 1943. Whether this reflects a 
fundamental revision of his political opinions is, however, much 
less certain. 

When, in his introductory essay to Les Temps Modernes in 
1945, Sartre presented the arguments in favour of literature 
taking sides, it was from a point of view which assumed without 
question that capitalism was doomed and that the good com- 
mitted writer would inevitably be on the side of the coming 
socialist revolution. Similarly, in 1946 and 1947, when he made 
his first. full criticism of the French Communist Party in 
Materialism and Revolution and defended his views on commit- 


* Translated into English under the title of The Diary of Antoine Roquentin. 
+ Translated into English under the title of Intimacy. 
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ment in What is Literature? his starting-point was also that of a 
thinker who automatically assumed that the only desirable 
future for humanity was one of democratic socialism. ‘I know 
there is no other salvation for man except in the liberation of 
the working class’, he wrote in the first essay, ‘I know this before 
accepting materialism, simply by looking at the facts. I know 
that the interests of the mind are on the side of the proletariat.’ 
Sartre is so sure of his knowledge that nowhere does he ever 
explain at length why this should be so. Like his atheism, it is so 
much a part of his general attitude to life that it needs no justi- 
fication. His later socialism, however, is so closely linked with a 
hatred of the bourgeois that he expresses in his first books, that 
it seems to follow inevitably from the atmosphere of La Nausée 
and Le Mur. 

One of the most remarkable scenes in La Nausée is the 
description of the visit by Roquentin, the narrator, to the muni- 
cipal art gallery of the provincial town of Bouville. He walks 
round the gallery, studying the portraits of the local worthies 
who incarnated the bourgeois virtues, who constructed Bou- 
ville and made it what it now was, who lived and died assured 
of their own importance, convinced of their right to existence. 
Roquentin’s fury against them — the passage ends with the words 
‘Farewell, you fine lilies delicately painted in your little sanc- 
tuaries, farewell, fine lilies, our pride and our reason for living, 
farewell you Swine’ — is of course primarily metaphysical. They 
have disguised from themselves, with their idea of rights, that 
man is nothing but a superfluous being whose existence is mean- 
ingless, whose very death would be de trop. As if by accident, 
however, they are all people of whom any French thinker to 
the left of Maurras or Claudel would be bound to disapprove of 
politically. Parrotin, the great doctor, took care to see that none 
of his promising students should be infected with unhealthy 
revolutionary ideas. Blévigne, the lawyer and _ politician, 
devoted his life to defending the Principle of Authority and the 
Right to Punish. He was, Roquentin discovered, only 4 feet tall 
and had had a nasty experience in the Commune of 1871. 
Pacéme, possibly the finest of them all, was a man who doubted 
neither his rights as a son, as a husband or a father, nor the 
extraordinary merit which had made his family into one of the 
richest in Bouville. Although Roquentin is far from being in all 
respects a self-portrait of the early Sartre, there is a very close 
coincidence between this passage and the political ideas which 
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Sartre himself expressed in 1946. Indeed, one of the pages in 
Materialism and Revolution reads almost like a commentary both 
upon the visit to the Bouville portrait gallery and on the equally 
satirical description of the best families in Bouville greeting one 
another on their Sunday morning walk. 


Every member of the ruling class is a man of divine right. 
Born in a class of leaders, he is convinced from his youth that 


he is born to command. . . . There is a certain social function 
which awaits him in the future ...and which creates his 
metaphysical reality. . . . Expected by his equals, destined to 


succeed them at the proper time, he exists because he has 
the right to exist. This sacred character which the bourgeois 
has for the bourgeois, which shows itself in ceremonies of 
recognition (such as formal greetings, visiting-cards, invitations, 
ritual visits) is what is called human dignity. 


The revolutionary, on the other hand, maintains Sartre, rejects 
all idea of rights and aspires to replace the bourgeois state which 
rests upon them by the truly human community of the classless 
society. Although such a plan of action would never have 
occurred to Roquentin, who in his idea of salvation through 
art remains Sartre’s most a-political hero, it is not one of which 
his hatred of the bourgeois Swine would make him disapprove. 
In becoming a ‘militant democratic writer’, Sartre needed to 
change much in his original concept of literature, but nothing 
in his basic attitude towards society. 

If satire is an accepted medium for the committed writer, 
then much of Sartre’s early work does in fact satisfy the de- 
mands laid down in What ts Literature? and expresses a political 
attitude. This is particularly true of the short story L’Enfance 
d’un Chef which was included in the 1939 collection entitled Le 
Mur. Its hero, the middle-class adolescent Lucien Fleurier, 
suffers like any good Sartrian hero from the feeling that his own 
existence is superfluous. He makes several rather unenthusiastic 
attempts, through psycho-analysis and homosexuality, to stop 
being ‘embarrassed by his life, this voluminous and useless 
present, which he carried in his arms without knowing what to 
do with it or where to set it down.’ His problems are solved 
when he joins a Fascist, anti-Semitic league, and escapes from 
his own indeterminacy and vagueness through hatred of the 
Jews. He is persuaded that he has Rights because he is French, 
really French, and therefore superior to the cosmopolitan and 
despicable Jews who have no home, no rights and no country 
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in which to enjoy them. His case is exactly that of the ‘ideal’ 
anti-Semite whom Sartre analysed in 1947 in his Réflexions sur la 
Question Juive. The anti-Semite, he argues, creates the Jew in 
order to have someone to hate — hatred being his chosen mode 
of being and his escape from an excessively difficult world - and 
in order to have someone whom he can have rights against. For 
Sartre, anti-Semitism is a conspiracy encouraged by the rich to 
console the mediocre for their lack of actual property by offering 
them possession of a ‘real’ France from which the Jews are for 
ever excluded. It is, he maintains, essentially a bourgeois 
phenomenon which will disappear in a classless society. Once 
again, the relationship between the pre-war work of fiction and 
the post-war theoretical essay is the same: the essay explains the 
implicit and apparently instinctive political attitude of the 
story, before proposing a specifically political solution. In both 
cases the intellectual analysis and the solution offered are in 
general less satisfying than the original work of art. 

Practically everything which Sartre has written up to the 
present day — with the exception of highly specialized philo- 
sophical works like L’Jmaginaire and L’ Etre et le Néant — bears the 
same imprint of his basic political attitude. In his long and as 
yet unfinished novel Les Chemins de la Liberté his emotional 
preferences are evident on almost every page. In the first vol- 
ume, which was to have been published in 1940, Mathieu 
Delarue is tempted to abandon his abstract freedom and engage 
himself politically. Such a decision can take only one form — that 
of going to fight for the Spanish Republicans. His brother, the 
successful bourgeois lawyer, is a typical Sartrian salaud, who 
finds Colonel de la Roque’s Croix de Feu a little too liberal. The 
only character who is presented without the unpleasant physical 
sensations and images which Sartre normally uses in his descrip- 
tions, is the Communist Brunet. He, in contrast to the indeter- 
minate and ineffectual Mathieu, has a rock-like solidity, and, 
like Hoederer in Les Mains Sales, he has the real taste of tobacco 
and of coffee in his mouth. Almost alone among the characters 
of the novel, Brunet never feels an overpowering desire to be 
sick. He is, clearly, the character who enjoys Sartre’s emotional 
preference, and his betrayal by a change in the party line, 
described in the short extracts of the fourth volume published 
in 1949, is practically the only passage in the novel which is 
emotionally moving. This preference is particularly interesting 
if one remembers that Sartre pointed out that he did not 
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approve very highly of Brunet, who had, in his opinion, escaped 
too easily from the anguish of his liberty by joining the Com- 
munist Party. 

In comparison with Brunet, however, the other middle-class 
characters in the novel float uneasily in a miasma of uncom- 
fortable sensations. Health and physical satisfaction are, in 
Sartre’s novel, on the side of the party members. The only char- 
acters in either his novels or his plays who enjoy making love are 
the honest working-class couple, Maurice and Zézette, in Le 
Sursis.* The typical salaud — Fred in La Putain Respectueuse, or 
Lucien in Le Mur - are either puritans ashamed of their own 
eroticism or potentially pompous husbands. Even Goetz, the 
hero of Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, a professional soldier who gives 
up both banditry and sanctity to fight for the peasants, never 
enjoys any simple natural activities. There seems to be, in 
Sartre, an emotional hankering after a directness of attitude and 
experience which he thinks accessible only to the politically 
conscious working class; it is rather peculiar in a man who has 
so high a regard for reason but is perhaps — if one may exploit 
the title of Iris Murdoch’s excellent studyt — just one aspect of 
his romanticism. 

Sartre’s literary criticism, at least since the war, is as much an 
expression of his political likes and dislikes as are his novels and 
plays. His essay on Baudelaire, for example, constantly gives the 
impression that Baudelaire ought to have allied himself with 
the early Socialist movement instead of footling around with 
dandysm and, apparently accidentally, writing Les Fleurs du 
Mal. The only sympathetic study of poetry which Sartre has so 
far written is a preface to a collection of verse in which Africans 
proclaim their rejection of white values. His dislike of Flaubert 
- about whom he is preparing a book with the promising title of 
L’ Idiot de la Famille — seems to be caused principally by the con- 
tempt which Flaubert showed in his correspondence for 
democracy and the working class, and by his failure to protest 
against the massacres which followed the Commune. In his long 
study of Jean Genet, Sartre hints that all Genet’s intellectual 
and moral suffering would have been avoided if, instead of 
having been brought up by peasants who worshipped property, 
he had lived his early years in a working-class family where the 
right to property would have been perpetually contested. 


* The Reprieve: the second volume of The Paths of Freedom. 
+ Sartre, Romantic Rationalist. Bowes and Bowes. 
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experience which he thinks accessible only to the politically 
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- about whom he is preparing a book with the promising title of 
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* The Reprieve: the second volume of The Paths of Freedom. 
+ Sartre, Romantic Rationalist. Bowes and Bowes. 
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Sartre does not, however, limit the expression of his political 
ideas to a series of insinuations and suggestions. He also, with 
greater intellectual honesty, adopts definite political attitudes 
on specific questions. 

II 

Since 1945 Sartre has been able to do this in his own review, 
Les Temps Modernes — less, perhaps, by articles which he him- 
self writes, than by selecting the type of article he likes to pub- 
lish. In spite of the fact that he runs the review with an editorial 
board — with whom he has been known on occasions to dis- 
agree — there is little doubt that the tone of Les Temps Modernes 
reflects Sartre’s own opinions quite closely. Judged from the 
standpoint of the English left-wing, the record of his review is, 
with a few exceptions, a very honourable one. From December 
1946 onwards it argued in favour of a negotiated settlement in 
Indo-China, with the granting of independence to the Viet 
Minh, and was prepared to oppose any attempt to extend the 
conflict after the disaster of Dien Bien Phu. On North Africa, its 
attitude has always been that the French have created their own 
troubles by failing to implement reforms and compromise with 
moderate elements while there was still time, and that the myth 
of French Algeria could never be maintained. It will be an 
interesting indication of the new Government’s liberalism if it 
allows Les Temps Modernes to continue appearing, unhampered 
by confiscation by the police. 

On the Korean war, the Marshall Plan and naTo, Les Temps 
Modernes has adopted a position much farther to the left than 
would be accepted in moderate circles in England. On the 
Korean war, there was, according to Etiemble and Merleau- 
Ponty, a considerable difference of opinion between Sartre and 
his editorial colleagues. Sartre, it appears, was prepared to give 
the North Koreans the benefit of the doubt, and regard the 
whole thing as primarily a civil war provoked at least partly by 
the South Koreans. This attitude is reflected in the publication 
of an article by E.-N. Dzelepy in December 1950 which argued 
that the American intervention was decided by General Mac- 
Arthur without consultation with President Truman, and that 
the United Nations were later manoeuvred into supporting the 
American action rather against their will. On the original 
responsibility for the war, Sartre himself made a rather ambig- 
uous remark. In his preface to L. Delmas’s book Le Communisme 
jougoslave depuis la rupture avec Moscou (1950) he admits that the 
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North Koreans were moved like a pawn by Moscow, but 
claims that this was only possible because they had already 
achieved revolutionary consciousness. In 1952, in the book 
which he edited to demand the release of Henri Martin, he 
dismissed the beginning of the Korean war in the phrase ‘as 
soon as the Americans began massacring Asiatics on their own 
account’ — a polemical misrepresentation which was beautifully 
criticized by the extreme right-wing commentator Thierry 
Maulnier. The Korean war, however, is the only important 
event on which Sartre has not made his position completely 
clear. He stated in a speech delivered at one of the meetings of 
his short-lived Rassemblement Démocratique Révolutionnaire in 1948 
that if the European Army came into being ‘war would be at 
our doorstep’, and in 1949, that he was against the Marshall 
Plan. Les Temps Modernes devoted much space to discussing the 
Marshall Plan, and criticized it for its political overtones rather 
than its direct economic proposals. The phenomenon of Mc- 
Carthyism in the United States was, of course, a godsend for the 
writers in Les Temps Modernes, and by emphasizing every pos- 
sible aspect of it they increased their reputation among right- 
wing thinkers for systematic anti-Americanism, coupled with a 
complete blindness to Russian faults. It is perhaps worthwhile 
discussing this accusation in some detail. 

There is no doubt that Les Temps Modernes has chosen to be 
the bad conscience of the West rather than a severe critic of 
Communism. The reasons for this were explained in an editorial, 
signed by Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, in January 1950. Les 
Temps Modernes, they stated, was about to publish David 
Rousset’s articles on Soviet prison camps when Rousset decided 
instead to publish them in the Figaro, and thus encourage sys- 
tematic anti-Communism. It was this use of facts unfavourable 
to the Soviet Union which Merleau-Ponty and Sartre criticized, 
because, they argued, it led inevitably to a belief that Russia was 
wholly bad and the West wholly good. It was this Manichean 
view of politics that Les Temps Modernes was attacking in giving 
preference to unfavourable accounts of political activity in the 
West. As if to prove their point, the editors included in the same 
issue a description of the means employed by the Greek 
government, with American approval, to make recalcitrant 
Communists change their mind. While one may deplore the 
emphasis which Les Temps Modernes often gives to its criticism of 
the West — a far higher proportion of articles deal with undesir- 
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able developments in American society than with abuses in 
Russia — the reasons for doing so are quite sensible. According 
to Alexander Werth its attitude, like that of French news- 
papers such as Le Monde, played an important rdle in discour- 
aging the Americans from launching a kind of preventive 
crusade against Russia in the early 1950s. If that is in fact the 
case, then Les Temps Modernes possibly played a more important 
part in history than any intellectual review has ever done in the 
past. 

Almost invariably Sartre’s own political articles in Les 
Temps Modernes concern his relationship with the Communist 
Party. This is certainly his greatest political problem, and his 
failure to solve it has been one of the obstacles to his writing 
convincing political literature in support of the Left. (It is 
ironic that his best play, Les Mains Sales, should also be his most 
convincing refutation of Communist ideas.) His relations with 
the Communists can be divided into three periods. From 1945 
to 1952 he criticizes them not only for their old-fashioned 
materialism, but also for ceasing to be a genuinely revolutionary 
party and for making definite tactical errors (the strikes in 1947 
for example, when the working class had to pay for the damage.) 
The Communists replied by calling him a decadent bourgeois 
Trotsky Fascist hyena, a slimy rat and a lubricious viper, and 
sent people to manifest against performances of Les Mains Sales. 
In 1952, after the spectacular failure of both a manifestation 
and a general strike called by the Communists to protest 
against the arrival of General Ridgway, Sartre wrote the first of 
three articles declaring his agreement with them as far as the 
action they recommended to preserve peace and protect the 


working class was concerned. It seems, in retrospect, that the © 


decisive experience affecting the evolution of Sartre’s relation- 
ship with the Communist Party was that of seeing how pro- 
fessional anti-Communists were prepared to use any informa- 
tion unfavourable to Russia in order to discredit any left-wing 
policy. The more general change in his attitude was expressed 
as early as December 1951 in the play Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, 
where the hero Goetz finishes his career by allying himself 
definitely with the peasantry against the barons, and recog- 
nizing that no social improvement can be achieved by an 


individual who does not ally himself with a revolutionary move- 


ment. 


The articles on The Communists and Peace, published in July 
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and October 1952 and April 1954, are interesting for the justi- 
fication they provide for Sartre’s dislike of the French bour- 
geoisie. He criticizes them mainly on two counts; their ineffi- 
ciency and lack of genuine enterprise which make them — he 
quotes an American judgement — ‘the most backward manage- 
ment in the world’, and the cruelty with which they repressed 
working-class movements in 1848, 1871, and in the early years 
of the twentieth century. The contrast between these articles and 
the satirical farce Nekrassov, which Sartre wrote in order to 
attack the anti-Communism of the French right, is an interes- 
ting commentary on his relative failure to write well in defence 
of the Left. The articles are long and not particularly easy to 
follow. Each of them would more than fill the average number 
of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, and they include what are for 
the average reader rather boring digressions on the history of 
the French Trade Union movement from the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present day, and considerations on the correct inter- 
pretation of Marxist dialectic. Nekrassov, on the other hand, has 
precisely the opposite defects. It is so much of a farce that its 
satire in unconvincing, and it suffers from the additional defect 
of having one character, a progressive woman journalist, who is 
always right. In an interview with L’Humanité, Sartre pro- 
claimed in a rather ‘pi’ fashion that in writing it he was keeping 
the promise which he gave as a peace-loving writer at the 1952 
Vienna Congress. 

This period of alliance between Sartre and the Communists, 
which coincided with his public quarrels with Albert Camus, 
Claude Lefort, Etiemble and Maurice Merleau-Ponty, ended 
with the suppression of the Hungarian revolt in November 
1956. In an article published in the same month in L’ Express, 
Sartre broke off all relations with Communist writers who did 
not condemn Russian intervention, and, in January 1957, 
wrote a long article in Les Temps Modernes pointing out how the 
repression had been made inevitable by years of Stalinism. The 
third period, whose results are at the moment impossible to 
judge, began in September 1957 with the first of two articles 
entitled Existentialisme et Marxisme: Questions de Méthode, in 
which he began his long-promised attempt to reconcile the two 
philosophies. The first article opened with the rather curious 
declaration that it is impossible at the present day to consider 
any philosophical problem except in the general framework of 
Marxist thought, and discussed this at length in relation to the 
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French Revolution. The articles are not, as they stand, parti- 
cularly convincing. 

The attraction which Marxism undoubtedly has for Sartre is 
two-fold. It springs first of all from his complete rejection of 
nineteenth-century liberalism, which he regards as a mystifi- 
cation, and from the need to have something to fill the gap. The 
second, and possibly more important reason for its attraction 
lies in Sartre’s own insistence that a philosophy must be linked 
with action. In a strange kind of way, which his abstruse 
political theorizing frequently hides, Sartre has a very practical 
approach to politics. It is, as he never tires of saying in one form 
or another, the science of the possible. This leads him to argue 
that if you are going to be on the side of the working class in 
France in the 1950s, the only way you can do this is by sup- 
porting the Communist Party, for this is the only party to enjoy 
their support. The difficulties to such an enterprise are, of 
course, enormous, but it is to Sartre’s credit that he has never 
tried to disguise them. Indeed, most of his political essays in Les 
Temps Modernes make all left-wing politics look extremely diffi- 
cult. 

It is inevitable, with the results of the referendum and the 
French general election in mind, to try to explain why democ- 
racy has died so lamentable a death in France. Sartre’s own 
answer, to judge from his analysis for the French bourgeoisie, 
would probably be that the French ruling class have realized 
that they can only preserve their position by transforming their 
economic immobilisme into political reaction. Anyone less sym- 
pathetic to the Communist Party would give them at least half 
the blame for having sabotaged all union on the left since 1947. 
In September 1958 Sartre himself joined with the Communist 
Party in campaigning against the new constitution, but by then 
it was too late. The forces which his review had criticized had 
achieved their ambition. It is only to be hoped that the formal 
bourgeois liberties that Sartre has so often attacked do not dis- 
appear as completely as the possibility of the socialism which he 
has always advocated. 
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The Tyranny of Means 


Richard Lowenthal 


HE economic problem, we used to be told, concerns the 
rational allocation of scarce means for given ends. If the 
means are getting less scarce while the ends come to be 
less definitely given, what happens to the economic problem? 
Clearly, it does not disappear; for scarcity, in the sense of the 
textbook definition, is not identical with want — it merely means 
that available resources, however ample, are limited at any 
moment. But the more ample they are, the more the most 
pressing needs can be satisfied, the less urgent becomes the 
problem of their efficient allocation — and the more important 
that of a wise choice of further ends. That is no longer a pro- 
blem for the economic analyst, but for the social philosopher. 
The need for Americans — and to a lesser, but growing extent 
for other advanced Western nations — to accomplish this re- 
orientation, to devote less attention to the means and more to 
the ends of social activity, is the central theme of Prof. Gal- 
braith’s book, The Affluent Society*. Now that at any rate the 
industrially developed part of mankind has emerged from the 
age of crude physical want, he argues, the need for maximizing 
production no longer deserves the paramount position in our 
scale of values which -it used to occupy. What depends on the 
application of the most efficient methods or the fullest use of 
capacity in the United States to-day is no longer how many 
people go hungry or with insufficient clothing or shelter, but 
how many cars of the latest model, how many new gadgets or 
doubtful drugs appear on the market. At a time when official 
spokesmen and liberal critics of the U.S. administration seem 
equally concerned with the rate of economic growth, Prof. 
Galbraith calls on both to free themselves of the antiquated 
‘myth’ of the importance of total output. The needful thing, he 
teaches, is not to produce more and more, but to devote a larger 
share of resources to the things that really matter for the health 
of society: to education and public hygiene, to slum-clearing 
* Hamish Hamilton, 21s. 
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and public order and, so long as necessary, also to defence — in 
short to all those vital services which, because they have to be 
provided for collectively from public money, do not automati- 
cally share in the all-round growth of a market economy. 

Prof. Galbraith does not, of course, present his case in the 
form of a straightforward appeal to his readers to abandon the 
worship of worldly goods and adopt the ideal of service to the 
community. Towards the end of his intensely stimulating and 
immensely readable book, equally enjoyable for the trans- 
parence of its logical structure and the dry wit of its asides and 
illustrations, he admits with engaging frankness that if he had 
simply put forward his own values and contrasted them with 
the prevailing values of American society, he would have 
placed himself beyond the pale of serious analytical discussion 
as an arrogant sermonizer who wants to tell people what is good 
for them instead of helping them to get what they want. His 
device for sidestepping that charge is to start from an analysis of 
how the apparatus of production, created by man to cope with 
the problems of basic poverty, has acquired a momentum of its 
own — to point out the vested interests and techniques, the ideo- 
logies and historical accidents which have helped to maintain 
the preoccupation with maximum production in a society where 
the problem of basic poverty has been solved. 

In the first place, he argues, that preoccupation is nowadays 
propped up by considerations which, while legitimate in them- 
selves, are extraneous to the issue of maximum total output and 
have only become linked with it by a kind of historical mis- 
understanding — to wit, the demands for greater equality and 
economic security and the needs of national defence. In recent 
decades, a rapid increase in production has proved the most 
effective way of partly satisfying and partly blunting the de- 
mand for economic equality; it has made possible first a mea- 
sure oi redistribution and then a truce on the issue, as the bulk 


of the working population found itself with greatly improved | 
real incomes anyhow. It has thus been widely accepted by both | 


conservatives and liberals as the key to social peace. Again, 
the growing demand for economic security has culminated in 


the victory of the doctrine of full employment: all-out produc- | 
tion is now desired because of its social consequences — not | 
for the sake of the goods produced, but of the incomes distri- | 


buted. Finally, total output has come to be widely regarded as 
the yardstick of national power, despite the fact, proven by the 
experience of both World War II and Korea, that the resources 
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available for defence were by no means proportional to total 
output (of which no appreciable portion could be diverted with 
the necessary speed) but depended rather on the ‘slack’ of the 
economy — its unused capacity for expansion. 

In the second place, the demand for more and more pro- 
duction of saleable goods is artifically stimulated by the producers 
themselves. An awe-inspiring machinery for ‘synthesizing wants’ 
by advertising and for financing them by consumer credit has 
been built up and ensures that production can never outrun 
this kind of ‘wants’ — the demand, that is, for ever new goods of 
which nobody had heard before and which people might 
happily have done without for the rest of their lives, but which 
the industries of persuasion make appear indispensable. By this 
phenomenon, called by Galbraith the ‘dependence effect’, the 
rotating squirrel cage of production and demand is kept in 
motion, no matter how affluent society has already become by 
the standards of the outsider. Yet the same process also pre- 
vents economic expansion from resulting automatically in a 
growth of the resources available for defence or other public 
services. 

For not only does this Frankenstein, this apparatus of self- 
perpetuating means which is the machinery of modern capita- 
list production, go on absorbing our energies without regard to 
the diminished importance of the ends now served by its further 
expansion: it positively interferes with many of the most 
important ends by distorting our choice. Both the general cult 
of production, and the specific machinery of want-creation, 
work exclusively in favour of material goods and services pro- 
duced for sale; and the more the consumer’s demand for these is 

stimulated, the more he is made to regard the taxes he is obliged 
to pay for the cost of even the most essential public services as a 
net loss. The opportunity for comparing the need for yet another 
car with the need for more parking space and traffic control, the 
need for T V sets and comic books with the need for decent 
schools never arises for the individual — with the result that 
urgent and vital needs may go unsatisfied if they depend by their 
nature on collective financing while individuals happily spend 
their money on marginal frills. To anybody familiar with the 
way in which the American taxpayers, through their elected 
representatives, have long starved their public services, from 
the post office to the schools and from the police to refuse collec- 
tion, Prof. Galbraith’s point here is blindingly obvious. 
No less important is his further point that in the long run, this 
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bias in favour of saleable goods even impairs the growth of 
saleable goods itself, because important sectors of investment 
depend on public money; this applies to the nation’s basic 
scientific research as well as to applied technological research in 
industries which are not organized in giant corporations, but 
above all it applies to every form of ‘investment in people’, 
including in particular the training of scientists and technicians. 
All these are stinted and stunted by the American tendency to 
look on every form of public expenditure as a burden on ‘real 
production’ — i.e. private production. 

In addition to this grave disturbance of what he calls the 
‘social balance’ between needs that are individually and collec- 
tively paid for, Galbraith also charges that our preoccupation 
with maximum production causes economic instability in two 
ways. By making the activity of a number of key industries 
dependent on the steady expansion of consumer credit, it has 
introduced into consumption a similarly unsettling factor as is 
inherent in business investment, the other main sector of effec- 
tive demand; once unemployment rises for whatever reason, 
the plight of the unemployed is aggravated by the instalments 
falling due, and the consequent repayments of consumer credit 
without corresponding renewals are bound to increase the 
momentum of the depression. Conversely, whenever full 
employment of available labour and plant capacity is 
approached, inflationary pressures arise which, by their uneven 
effect on different types of income, produce dangerous social 
tensions and, in particular, tend to worsen the plight of all those 
employed in the public sector, thus adding to the lack of social 
balance described above. 

We are not here concerned to examine the detailed argu- 
ment — the only part of the book which employs the technique 
of economic analysis - by which Galbraith seeks to show that 
there is no effective way of controlling inflation while running 
the economy all-out at or near capacity level; nor shall we dis- 
cuss the details of his solution, which consists in deliberately 
maintaining some ‘slack’, including somewhat more than 
frictional unemployment, in the economy (he thinks of flexi- 
bility between the margins of 3 and 6 per cent of the labour 
force), but raising unemployment compensation steeply above 
the present minimum as soon as frictional unemployment is 
exceeded, so that it approaches the normal wage level as the 
unemployment figures get nearer the upper margin and thus 
becomes a built-in stabilizer for demand. What matters in our 
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context is the underlying principle: by proposing to give the 
unemployed something close to a normal wage as soon as 
unemployment becomes more than frictional, Galbraith seeks 
to divorce economic security from maximum production, in 
order to reduce society’s dependence on the latter. His other 
main practical proposal is equally ingenious: he suggests that 
American liberals, abandoning their traditional opposition to 
indirect taxes on grounds of equality, should support a massive 
extension of sales taxes on the state and city levels in order to 
achieve an automatic large transfer of purchasing power from 
individual to public consumption, and thus a major adjustment 
of the social balance. 
. * * 

It will be obvious at this point that The Affluent Society, like 
most pioneering books on Political Economy, has been written 
with an immediate political purpose in mind. American liberal 
reformers, like European Socialists, have for some time been 
asking themselves whether they still have a programme that is 
both attractive and sufficiently distinctive. Full employment is 
at least theoretically accepted as a goal by their conservative 
opponents; social security, while still much less complete than 
here, is getting within measurable distance of the saturation 
point; and redistribution in general has reached the point of 
diminishing political returns. Now Galbraith offers a direction 
to their rethinking: instead of competing with their opponents 
on who can expand total output more quickly, or fighting over 
again the battle of redistribution of incomes between indivi- 
duals and social classes, they are told to concentrate their 
energies on the redistribution of resources between private con- 
sumption and public services — on restoring a healthy social 
balance. It seems sound and realistic advice in the American 
situation; and though no comparable unbalance exists in the 
democracies of Western Europe, there is perhaps a significant 
parallel in that here, too, the serious case for a higher degree of 
‘economic planning’ lies not in the general need for a full 
employment policy, but in the need for democratic control of 
the broad direction in which national resources should be deve- 
loped by investment. But the long-term impact of the book, and 
particularly its impact outside the United States, will clearly 
depend not on these immediate practical applications but on its 
general economic philosophy. 

The core of that philosophy, as distinct from the historical, 
sociological and economic arguments marshalled in support of 
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it, may now be summed up in three propositions. The first is 
that in the most advanced industrial societies of to-day, the 
effort of further economic expansion can no longer be justified 
by an all-round need for more goods in general, but only by the 
need for those specific goods and services which will make for a 
fuller, more healthy, more balanced, more cultured way of 
individual and social life. (This includes the need for protecting 
that way of life internally and externally.) That proposition will, 
of course, be attacked on the grounds that nobody is entitled to 
substitute his subjective judgement of what these socially valu- 
able goods and services are for the ‘objective’ or ‘democratic’ 
judgement of the market. But such an objection is hypocritical 
where the judgement of the market is concerned, which, as 
Galbraith has shown, has long been distorted by the producers 
to the lasting harm of society; and it is unrealistic where the 
subjectivity of value judgements is concerned, for a sufficient 
measure of consent may be obtained by democratic process to 
divert an adequate amount of resources at least to the most 
urgent social needs. After all, Galbraith is not proposing to ban 
the production of ‘unnecessary’ goods by a puritan cultural 
dictatorship — merely to shift the priorities by democratic taxa- 
tion. For all those who share his basic humanistic values, his 
first proposition will therefore stand. 

The second proposition is that a greater supply of those goods 
and services which are valuable in the above sense is not auto- 
matically secured by a general expansion of output. This is not 
a judgement of value, but a proposition in economic and social 
analysis, based on the argument of the ‘dependence effect’ — the 
tendency of market production to distort the structure of 
demand so as to concentrate all purchasing power on saleable 
goods. To my mind, the case is proven. 

The third proposition is that because only the increase in 
supply of certain specific goods and services matters in an affluent 
society, and because that specific, valuable expansion is not auto- 
matically secured by overall expansion, the striving for maximum 
production is no longer urgent. This is supposed to follow from 
the first two propositions — but it does not. It would only follow 
if Galbraith could also show that an adequate expansion of the 
services that matter to him, and to a community exercising 
conscious political choice, could be achieved by a mere transfer 
of purchasing power from private goods to public services, 
independent of the rate of overall economic growth — and that this trans- 
fer was politically practicable in democratic conditions. True, a 
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high rate of growth does not by itself ensure adequate public 
services; but that does not prove that adequate public services 
are possible without a high rate of growth. On the contrary, it 
seems obvious that not one West European country could 
democratically spend even the present amounts on defence and 
social services — to mention only the two most massive items — 
were its general level of economic activity to stagnate for any 
length of time. I conclude that Prof. Galbraith’s third pro- 
position is not only not proven, but is demonstrably false. He is 
right that those who care for the same values as he does must 
devote more attention than in the past to the composition of the 
Gross National Product — but he is wrong in assuming that they 
need no longer worry about its total size. We — including the 
Americans — are not yet that affluent. 

What has been stated here in general terms has been spelt out 
concretely by American liberal critics. They have stressed that 
one of the most urgent tasks of the American economy in the 
world of to-day, and one whose urgency is explicitly underlined 
by Galbraith, is to render far more generous aid to the under- 
developed countries. At the same time, expenditure for defence 
may have to be expanded too — though here it is possible that 
many of the inadequacies could be remedied by doing different 
things rather than by spending more; for the layman in military 
matters, this is impossible to judge. But, even with the present 
defence expenditure, a simultaneous massive increase in foreign 
aid and in domestic public services like education would be 
clearly impracticable without a high rate of overall economic 
growth. Other critics, both in the U S A and here, have made 
the point that even now a large part of the American population 
could use a substantial increase in real income without being 
excessively dependent on ‘artificial wants’; the things these 
Americans would buy if they earned more might be less urgent 
than the missing public services, but they are still far from super- 
fluous by the value standards applied by Prof. Galbraith. All 
this applies a fortiori to Western Europe. 

The criticism, however, seems a little too obvious. Have we 
by any chance misinterpreted the author’s meaning? As many 
passages indicate, Galbraith counts on continued economic 
growth and desires it; what he denies is the need to keep the 
rate of growth, and the rate of utilization of resources at any 
time, at the maximum. His technical argument against running 
the economy at or near full capacity, because of the inevitable 
inflationary pressure, would, if accepted, merely mean that full 
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capacity was not the practicable maximum, because it could not 
be sustained over time; and he adds proposals for keeping the 
needed ‘slack’ as small as possible, and actual employment over 
time as close to the theoretical maximum as practicable, by 
introducing direct price and wage controls in those key indus- 
tries where few giant firms face strong unions and where the risk 
of a wage-price spiral is therefore most serious. Clearly, he is in 
fact more concerned about the overall growth of production 
than he admits in parts of his theoretical argument. We are 
tempted to conclude that he has somewhat exaggerated his 
point not from an inability to see its logical limitations, but from 
a desire to administer a psychological shock - to achieve the 
switch of attention from means to ends. 


* * * 


Yet a glance at the earlier parts of the book should convince 
us that we are faced with something more than over-emphasis, 
whether deliberate or unconscious. The whole analysis of our 
continuing pre-occupation with production shows that Gal- 
braith, however much he may agree in practice with the need 
for a high rate of growth, is struggling to free himself and the 
reader from an ingrained prejudice in favour of production as 
such. We know what he intends to gain by this struggle: freedom 
to look at the production of particular goods and services con- 
cretely, from the point of view of their usefulness within a scheme 
of humanist and social values. What he is really fighting, then 
without succeeding in defining it with complete precision, is not 
the belief in the importance of production, but the abstract char- 
acter of that belief. 

But if the above restatement of the point at issue is true, then 
Galbraith’s analysis of the ‘ideology of production’ is in part 
misdirected. The problem is not why men have continued to 
attribute great importance to maximum production; it really is 
still important. The problem is why the preoccupation with 
production and productive efficiency has led to an atrophy of 
the sense for the concrete values for whose sake production is 
undertaken, to an increasing inability to make — individually 
and collectively —- meaningful, concrete choices between the 
goods and services that are important and desirable and those 
that are not. The growth of the ‘synthesizing of wants’, of the 
industries of persuasion, is only one side of the answer; the other 


side is the growth of the indiscriminating gullibility of the con- | 
sumer, for whom many of the goods he buys represent not their © 
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particular usefulness or uselessness, but possessions in the 
abstract, or possibly means of social distinction or emulation in 
the abstract. In the same way, the ideology of the supreme 
importance of production is not just something which business- 
men and their speech-writers put over to enhance their own 
importance; the collective preoccupation with production as the 
creation of abstract wealth is the counterpart of the individual 
preoccupation with moneymaking as the acquisition of abstract 
wealth. Money is the single, abstract means for buying an 
infinite variety of concrete things; production, measured in 
monetary cost and profit, comes to be thought of as the single, 
abstract process for making an infinite variety of concrete 
things. But once any process or device is accepted as the 
universal and inescapable means to a variety of ends, it be- 
comes, by a transfer of importance, an infinitely valued end in 
itself - a man-made fetish, to use the Marxian term for an ideo- 
logical process first analysed by Karl Marx. 

Are we, then, dealing essentially with the problems of a 
capitalist society? Mr John Strachey has suggested that Gal- 
braith’s book describes what happens to a society which makes 
private gain its supreme value, and for such phenomena as the 
neglect of the public services that is fair enough. But for the more 
fundamental problem of the fetishism of production as such this 
is hardly adequate; after all, a similar fetishism, enshrined in the 
extreme formula of the primacy of the production of means of 
production, has been the official economic ideology of the 
Soviet Union since Stalin’s time, and whatever label we may 
care to stick on the Soviet economy, it is not capitalist in any 
meaningful sense of the term. It is the Soviet leaders who are 
now pretending to see the whole contest between their system 
and ours in terms of rates of economic growth, measured in 
abstract (and largely unverifiable) indices; and they are not 
animated by the spirit of private gain in doing so. The real 
difference between the ideologies of Capitalism and Commun- 
ism in this respect appears to be rather that the Communists 
have not one fetish cult, but two; political power has acquired 
the position of another fetish within their system of thought — an 
abstract, universal means for the attainment of every conceiv- 
able concrete end, to which the importance originally attached 
to the ends is transferred. 

The last example suggests that the pattern we have des- 
cribed — the atrophy of the concrete values and the growing 
tyranny of the Universal Means - is not confined to the 
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economic sphere of human activities, any more than it is 
limited to capitalist society. But it is confined toa particular 
historical process — ine process of the rationalization of social 
life which created modern Western civilization and has been 
carried by it to other parts of the world. For that rationali- 


zation consists precisely in subjecting successive spheres of social . 


activity to the ends-means relationship, and its inherent tend- 
ency is everywhere to reduce the means to a common denomin- 
ator, until they appear as a single, abstract substance which 
becomes all-important. That, I believe, is also the root of the 
cult of production and the atrophy of values against which 
Prof. Galbraith has raised the banner of revolt. 


* * * 


Is the revolt, then, hopeless? I do not think so. True, the 
process of rationalization itself seems to me one of the literally 
irreversible things in human history; and in our own time it is 


being spread to the remotest corners of the earth by the com- , 


bined momentum of Capitalist and Communist expansion. But 
the consequence of the process which concerns us — the fetishism 
of means in the abstract and the atrophy of concrete end-values 
— does not seem equally irreversible. There is much to be said 
for the view that it is tied to the need for single-minded, unre- 
lenting effort, whether that effort is accepted for the sake of 
man’s emergence from basic poverty or for the sake of competi- 
tion for wealth or power, and to the cultural attitudes — the 
industrial puritanism — linked with the crucial phases of both 
Capitalist and Communist accumulation. 

Of course, these attitudes do not automatically disappear as 
the objective need for extreme effort is somewhat reduced by 
the approach of affluence. They have given rise to ideologies 
which are buttressed by the vested interests of powerful institu- 
tions; they are at present still being reproduced by the mech- 
anism of the power competition between the Communist and 
non-Communist states — a factor whose pervasive influence in 
maintaining the pressure for a high rate of growth Galbraith 
seems to underestimate throughout. Yet where the approach of 
affluence combines with the solvent of criticism and the political 
opportunity for free individual and collective choice, as it does 
in the U SA, the symptoms of a turning away from the fetishism 


of abstract means and of a groping for the rediscovery of con- | 


crete values do not fail to appear. 
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In fact, Prof. Galbraith is probably less isolated in his revolt 
against the tyranny of means than he is inclined to assume. To 
the outsider, the general direction of his ideas seems well in line 
with important tendencies, not indeed in contemporary Ameri- 
can economic or political discussion, but in contemporary 
American culture. The greater emphasis on consumption and 
leisure, on family life and personal happiness among the rising 
generation, which has been the counterpart of the waning of the 
Protestant Ethic and its cult of unremitting effort, is a clear 
effect of the approach of affluence. Perhaps Prof. Galbraith is too 
much ofa secularized puritan himself to recognize potential allies 
in the very same young people who are to-day among the main 
consumers of the leisure market; certainly most of their consump- 
tion takes the form of conformist acceptance of the ‘synthesized 
wants’ suggested to them, not of conscious choice. Yet the cult of 
consumption and leisure can never be as abstract as the cult 
of production and effort; the signs are not lacking of gullibility 
turning into a groping for better things, and it is the groping 
people who are ripe for education to the conscious acceptance of 
humanist values. On the other hand, a case might even be made 
that in the context of our divided world and of the vast remain- 
ing areas of poverty on this globe, the ideology of relaxation of 
effort is gaining ground too quickly in the U SA to-day, and 
that Prof. Galbraith, for all his strictures on the addiction to 
useless goods, may have helped this tendency by his wholesale 
attack on the importance of production. 

Like the concept of the fetishism of abstract value, the idea of 
affluence as its cure and as the condition for liberating mankind 
from the tyranny of means was long ago sketched out by Karl 
Marx. Once productivity had reached a level where real need 
was conquered and where the sources of wealth would yield 
abundance, he taught, mankind would emerge from the 
‘realm of necessity’ and enter into the ‘realm of freedom’ — of 
conscious choice. Of course, he expected that abundant pro- 
ductivity to be the fruit of a Communist society. It is one of the 
ironies of history that, in fact, capitalist America has become the 
first country to be confronted with the material and spiritual 
problems of the approach to abundance. But it is consoling to 
reflect that American society, for all its defects, is at least better 
equipped than the ‘Communist’ dictatorships of to-day for 
entering eventually the Realm of Freedom. 








Tennyson’s Conversation 


Charles Tennyson 


ordinary charm and force of his conversation —- among 

them Edward Fitzgerald, Benjamin Jowett, Frederick 
Locker, Annie Thackeray, W. E. H. Lecky and F. T. Palgrave. 
All these seemed to have agreed that, although in uncongenial 
company he could be self-conscious, unresponsive, sometimes 
even positively rude, amongst those he loved and respected he 
was one of the most spontaneous and delightful talkers of his 
day. 

It is notoriously difficult to reproduce in cold print the 
charm of the spoken word, but Mrs Rundle Charles’ record of 
her talks with Tennyson in 1848 (Memoir, p. 230 et seq.), | 
Frederick Locker’s account of the Swiss tour of 1869 (ibid., 
p- 472 et seq.), Dr Symond’s account of the dinner party at 
Thomas Woolner’s at which both Tennyson and Gladstone 
were present in 1865 (see my Alfred Tennyson pp. 359 and 360), 
and many pages of William Allingham’s diary and Hallam 
Tennyson’s memoir, give, with due allowance for Victorian 
discretion, a fair idea of the wide range, terse felicity, imagina- | 
tive force and pervading humour of Tennyson’s familiar con- | 
versation. 

There exists another important body of evidence in a note- 
book in which the poet’s eldest son, when a schoolboy at | 
Marlborough, jotted down rough notes of his father’s talk. 
This is about 20,000 words long and covers, I should say, | 
the years 1867 to 1870. The notes are devoid of literary artifice | 
and this makes them more valuable as evidence, though less | 
easy to use effectively, for where literary friends tend to | 
dress up what they remember, a schoolboy’s rough notes are | 
apt to err by blunting points and by inadequate and even | 
inaccurate reporting. 

To construct a coherent and lifelike picture from Hallam 
Tennyson’s notes is extraordinarily difficult, both because of 


Mei of Tennyson’s contemporaries wrote of the extra- 
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their inevitable inaccuracy and because of their extraordinarily 
wide range. 

Perhaps the most interesting refer to the poet’s reminiscences 
of his own youth and of the rough old Lincolnshire in which 
he was brought up. We see him, as a little boy, wandering 
alone about the Somersby pastures with a little stick, con- 
quering kingdoms with curious and resounding names — no 
doubt a sublimation of the literary world which he even then 
hoped to conquer. We catch a glimpse of the grim and terri- 
fying Calvinistic aunt, Mary Bourne, glaring at him across 
the street at Spilsby and shouting at him, “This reminds me of 
the great gulf which shall divide the wicked from the blessed.’ 
There are queer glimpses of the grammar school at Louth 
where Alfred spent four years, from seven to eleven. One of the 
few boys who was kind to him during that unhappy time 
was, he tells Hallam, afterwards hanged for horse-stealing, 
while a boy who used to hit him in the stomach, when he stood 
weeping in a corner from home-sickness, with the words, 
‘That'll teach you to cry,’ grew up to be a popular physician, 
generally respected for his kindness and sympathy. 

Another reminiscence of those unhappy schooldays tells of 
little Alfred’s haunting fear that one day at the Catechism 
class he would be asked to repeat the Lord’s Prayer and would 
find himself unable to. The day came, the question was asked 
and the poor boy found that the words had completely vanished 
from his memory. 

Another personal memory describes his horror on seeing at a 
dance his partner’s white glove come away from his shoulder 
completely black. The servant at the Rectory had brushed his 
coat with the shoe-blacking brush. There is rather a wry 
reminiscence of a breakfast at sardonic Samuel Rogers’ when 
Tommy Moore was monopolizing the conversation and 
Tennyson sitting shy and silent in his corner. ‘Well, Mr 
Tennyson,’ said Rogers drily, ‘I suppose we shall hear from 
you when Mr Moore has gone.’ 

There are plenty of stories about old Lincolnshire: 

‘What is sin, boy?’ ‘Faiath, sir.’ 

‘What is the outward and visible sign of baptism?’ ‘The 
baaby, sir.’ 

‘How is your wife, gardener?’ ‘Been four and a half days in 
heAll, sir.’ 

A swain, proposing to a milkmaid, shies a rotten stick at 
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her, “Taak that if thou loves me, as I loves thee — now its out.’ 

Perhaps it was the same swain who gave this eulogy of the 
same milkmaid: ‘She has good walloping hands and a fine pair 
of staddles.’ 

A maid says to her mistress who is wearing the newly 
fashionable ‘bustle,’ ‘If thy Maaker had meant thee to have a 
loomp there, thou’d have had one.’ 

A.T.’s aunt, Mrs Matthew Russell, finding her head-dress 
on fire, rang frantically for the footman, ‘William, I am on 
fire.’ 

‘Very good, madam,’ replied William, unperturbably, ‘I will 
go and tell Amy.’ 

A burly dissenter paying a visit of sympathy to a poor 
little man who was dying, ‘Why, you beant half a man, you 
should see me die!’ 

A daughter ties her poor mad father to a tree and beats him. 

A neighbour, on a visit of condolence to a widow, asks her, 
“Who was thy mate’s carpenter ?” 

Aunt Bourne’s coachman, trying to kill a sheep which 
obstinately refuses to die, bashes it on the head, shouting 
‘Die, will thou, thou beeast!’ 

The remark of a Lincolnshire bookseller: ‘Go away with 
your books, they are more of a reading lot at Louth,’ suggests 
that the Tennyson brothers may have offered the MS. of 
Poems by Two 2;others in Lincoln before taking it to the Jack- 
sons. 

One would have welcomed a fuller gallery of Lincolnshire 
eccentrics — here are two specimens: 

A gentleman who deserted his wife for twenty years and 
then suddenly appeared in church with a long beard and sat 
down in a pew by her, neither showing any sign of unusual 
emotion; and the eccentric old deaf clergyman at Louth who 
used to eat a leg of mutton a day and spend hours swinging 
from apple tree to apple tree in his garden for exercise to work 
off the excess. There is a pathetic picture of this old man 
conducting the funeral of a dear friend and sobbing aloud, 
‘Oh, my God, oh, poor old lass, how I loved her,’ and pointing 
upwards with his forefinger at the words ‘Eternal life.’ 

Finest of all the Lincolnshire stories, even in Hallam Tenny- 
son’s halting prose, is that of the Fen murder. It must have 


gained enormously from the poet’s telling. I quote Hallam’s | 


version. “There was an old man and his old, grey-haired maid, 
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Bess, that could jump over the Fen-dykes better than anyone. 
They lived in a solitary clay cottage (in the Fen). Mr Jones 
went to knock at the door; he could not get in but went round 
the house and discovered a hole pick-axed through the wall, 
and through the hole he saw the big, fierce dog licking up his 
master’s blood which trickled through the ceiling. He found 
Bess with her hand on goose pies in a sentimental manner, 
with her skull stove in, and the old man was murdered on the 
stairs, a knife stuck in at his mouth, which came out at the back 
of his head. The murderer was discovered by his going to the 
doctor and saying ‘I have cut my hand with a hay cutter,’ 
when it was really pierced with a hay fork with which the old 
man defended himself. When he went from his village, sudden 
remorse seized him and he cried out, ‘Goodbye, my son, my 
life, I shall never see thee more.’ Mrs Joliffe told A. T. she had 
seen the man grown quite a bag of bones through remorse in 
prison, and he died killed by remorse, having constantly told 
Mrs Joliffe the story, saying, “The old man had me down six 
times on the stairs, and the old woman clinging round my 
legs cursing — I shall never forget it — it will kill me.’ So it did. 

What a story for Crabbe — a pendant to Peter Grimes. No 
doubt it appealed to Tennyson’s sense of the macabre and 
sadistic which peeps out very occasionally in his poems, as for 
example in The Vision of Sin, St Simeon Stylites and a passage 
or two in Queen Mary, Harold and Becket. Here are a few 
examples from the notebook — strange subjects for conversation 
between a Victorian father and his schoolboy son. 

‘A walled up room found with the skeleton of a man crawling 
from under the bed and the woman in bed.’ 

‘A chieftain in Dahomey, I fancy, killed young girls to warm 
his feet in their bowels.’ 

‘On the accession of a king in Dahomey enough women 
victims are killed to float a small canoe (with their blood).’ 

‘In Mexico the priests sacrifice hair all clotted with blood. 
50,000 human victims a year, ripping them up the chest, 
victim pampered beforehand and worshipped as a god.’ 

‘A barbarous king had his subjects’ heads cut off. Gave a 
little hop each time he saw one (fall).’ 

‘A pig ate a man’s face and nose to the bone while he lay 
drunk in a ditch.’ 

‘A. T. walking through Didcot churchyard found a young 
girl’s shin bone stuck in the heel of his boot.’ 
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‘A man scalped twice and the sinews of his arms taken out 
to make bow strings.’ 

‘A man came to a crowded inn. The landlord said he could 
give him a bed provided he did not make a noise and did not 
look out of his bed in the morning, as an old lady was in the 
room. He awoke in the morning and heard a rustling — of the 
lady getting up, as he supposed. He came down and remarked 
to the landlord, “I heard the old lady getting up, but I am sure 
I didn’t disturb her in the night.” “I didn’t think you would,” 
said the landlord, “she was in her coffin.”’’ 

‘The Princess Belgoso saw in Angora jugglers who cut open 
their cheeks and made her feel inside the wound, then healed 
it. Others who cut open their bellies so that dark blood gushed 
forth, but stroked the place and healed it. One man, when he 
wanted to decide his course, regularly cut open his belly, 
pulled his bowels out on a tray before him, consulted them, 
packed them up again and healed the wound with a stroke.’ 

‘While they were preaching Christianity to a tribe, a woman, 
because her child cried, broke its back across her knee.’ 

As an antidote to these tales of horror and disgust (and I 
have not quoted the most disagreeable), here are some of a 
finer caste: 

Hallam notes that his father thought ‘very fine’ the Scandi- 
navian legend of the king who was tired of life and sailed out 
to sea, having ordered his ships to be set on fire before launch- 
ing. He liked, too, Scott’s story of the Highland chieftain who, 
discovering one of his men asleep on a pillow of rolled snow, 
kicked it away exclaiming against the man’s effeminacy. He 
liked also a story told by his friend Archie Peel’s brother-in- 
law, who had seen a soldier at Balaclava bleeding profusely 
from two great gashes across his thigh. ‘Well, Jack, I am 
afraid you’re badly hurt.’ ‘I don’t care a damn,’ Jack answered; 
‘Those bloody Heavies can’t chaff us again.’ Another martial 
story which he used to tell with delight was of Stark, a gallant 
American officer, who, when the British force came in sight, 
cried out, “There are the Britishers, my boys, we’ll lick ’em or 
Molly Stark will be a widow to-night.’ 

He would also tell with relish an ancient legend of the 
Lambton family. Here it is in Hallam’s words: 

‘In Durham one of the Lambtons was fishing and a worm 
would not fit on his hook. He swore and cast it down a well 
and went off soon after to the Crusades. The worm grew and 
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became a serpent with nine eyes and came out of the well and 
coiled itself round a conical hill nine times. The Crusader 
Lambton came back and fought with the serpent in the middle 
of the River Ware (sc. Wear), clothed in mail made of razor 
blades. The serpent was cut into a thousand bits and floated 
down the river.’ 

Hallam’s account here is rather confused, but it seems that 
Lambton had been persuaded by the wizard who armed him 
for the fight to promise to sacrifice the first person whom he 
met on coming out of the river. This proved to be his father, 
and as he refused to kill his father a curse was laid on the 
family that no Lambton should die in his bed for nine genera- 
tions. 

Tennyson’s keen interest in natural science is shown by the 
great number of scientific references in the notebook. 

Many deal with the apparently rational behaviour of birds 
and insects, for instance: 

Goose’s egg placed in crane’s nest. The crane hatched it. 
Father crane inspected it and called his comrades. They 
held a council, pulled mother crane out and smashed her 
neck. 

Rooks have been seen pecking an offender to death after 
judging him. 

Dean Stanley’s parrot having escaped and seeing a large 
assembly of people in the street, called out ‘Let us pray’; and 
the parrot at Somersby rectory startled the household at family 
prayers by suddenly exclaiming, ‘Oh, God.’ 

Bees wall up maggots. 

Ants have athletic sports and mock wrestling matches. 

Earwigs hatch their eggs like hens. 

One spider lays all its eggs until it is quite empty, then 
stretches its skin over them to keep them from the weather and 
dies. 

Leeches in Ceylon all rise up on their hind legs when they 
hear a man coming. They hang like bunches of grapes on 
horses’ thighs. 

There is a story of four men sitting motionless round a card 
table in India because a cobra had wound itself round the leg 
of one of them. At last a servant came in and they asked him in 
a whisper to bring bread and milk. When this appeared the 
cobra went off to it, but the man went mad. 

There is a fearsome picture of a cobra pursuing a British 
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officer across country ‘in loops’, and one of a dromedary 
turning round and biting off the head of a boy who was riding 
him, because the boy had insulted him three or four days 
before. 

Bats are said to have fought in an empty room until the 
floor was stained with their blood. 

A house is said to have been set on fire by a bottle of water, 
placed before some curtains, acting as a burning glass in strong 
sunlight. 

When a volcano in Mexico, which is above the level of 
eternal snow, erupts, all the snow comes down in boiling water. 

In Switzerland an avalanche coming down near a newly 
built church puffed it away without touching it. 

The top of the atmosphere goes in waves under the sun, and 
there is a great November wave. 

The crust of the earth is like a gooseberry tart baking. 

Wonderful hills are built up by millions of animals. 

Dead grasshoppers in the Andes make ridges on which 
people can climb above the snow. 

It is surprising that, having regard to Tennyson’s enthu- 
siasm for astronomy, there are only two references to this 
subject in this notebook — one of them obviously incomplete. 

There is a rich store of anecdotes about famous people. 
Amongst these Goethe’s comment on a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion is recorded ‘. . . it is too much for a young man to look 
on the Divine agony. Christ crucifying Himself for a miserable 
little race on a miserable little planet seems unintelligible’; 
also the poet Cowper’s description of his sensations when he 
attempted to hang himself, as ‘pursuing a red object through 
a green field.’ Then there is a curious reminiscence of Lord 
Russell (? Lord John Russell), who recalled having been told 
by Mrs Charles James Fox to sit by her great husband after 
dinner and tickle his neck with a feather, as she feared apoplexy 
if he should fall asleep. These two may have been previously 
printed, as I think perhaps has Tennyson’s record of an inter- 
esting talk he had with Wordsworth, about the beauty of 
mountains, much of which, he thought, would be lost when 
balloons could float above them and people land on them in 
shoals to see Nature’s great effects. ‘Ah,’ said Wordsworth, 
‘I do not like to look into the common-placing future.’ 

Another interesting Wordsworth item is reported through 
Aubrey de Vere, to whom Wordsworth is said to have observed 
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that his wife had been good to him in .nany ways — particularly 
in that she never objected to him loving many women.* 

I do not remember to have seen elsewhere the remark 
attributed to Leigh Hunt: “Talk about drink — the Devil often 
lies in wait for a man at the kidney end of a loin of veal,’ or 
Ruskin’s comment that the brutality of the English can be 
seen on any bridge over a beautiful stream — wherever there is 
such a bridge you will see English boys spitting over the sides 
into the water. Pleasanter is Jenny Lind’s saying —- which may 
well have been a personal memory of Tennyson’s — that when 
she was being applauded for her singing she had time to thank 
God for having put such a voice in her vile body, but did not 
feel any elation. Delightful is the picture of Herbert Spencer 
utilizing the enforced leisure of a wet day in a Highland inn 
by dictating some philosophical work to his secretary in the 
coffee room. After a time the rest of the company got so bored 
that they asked if the secretary could dictate and the philo- 
sopher write. 

In a broader style of comedy are two Episcopal dialogues — 
the first between MacGee, Bishop of Peterborough, and his 
gardener, ‘John, John, you must give up the drink. It is a sin 
in the eyes of that Being of whom both you and I stand in 
awe.’ ‘Yes, my lord, I know — the missus.’ The second between 
the Bishop of Winchester and the gamekeeper with whom he 
had been shooting: 

Bishop: ‘James, you haven’t been very regular at church 
lately.’ 

Gamekeeper: ‘Well, my lord, you see I must look after the 
birds. If I go to church the poachers gets them.’ 

Bishop: ‘Nor at family prayers.’ 

Gamekeeper : “That is not a rule of the Bible, my lord.’ 

Bishop (rather staggered) : ‘Many things we have to do are not 
in the Bible.’ 

Gamekeeper : ‘But your Honour and Lordship, is there a precept 
in the Bible telling the Apostles to shoot ?’ 

Bishop (still more staggered): ‘No — but the truth is that there 
was such bad shooting in Galilee, they all took to fishing.’ 

There is a curious story of J. A. Froude going down into the 


* Here I may record that my uncle Hallam, Lord Tennyson, told me 
when the account of Wordsworth’s love affair with Marie Vallon was 
first published in 1922, that Tennyson and his circle had always known 
the facts about this but had kept it to themselves. 
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crypt of Westminster Abbey after the publication of his History 
of England and being terrified by the sudden and inexplicable 
waving of the banner of Queen Mary whom he had so fiercely 
criticized in his book. 

Very picturesque is the reminiscence of Sir John Swinburne, 
Algernon’s grandfather, being appealed to for help by an ugly 
little old gentleman in a flowered waistcoat, whose carriage 
had broken down. This was Mirabeau. After a short time Sir 
John’s carriage overturned and one of the irons gashed Mira- 
beau’s face and drew blood. The Irish footman looked in quiver- 
ing with fear, and exclaimed, ‘Damn it, we’ve killed the 
Frenchman!’ Sir John used afterwards to say that Mirabeau was 
as much superior to Wilkes as Wilkes was to the rest of the 
world. 

There is a characteristic, though perhaps exaggerated, tale 
of the eccentric and violent J. M. Kemble, Anglo-Saxon 
scholar and lifelong friend of Tennyson, who is said to have 
turned his wife out of doors, hurling his slippers after her, and 
then reviled the policeman, who ran and picked up the slippers 
off the doorstep, for violating the time-honoured principle that 
an Englishman’s home is his castle. A kindlier view than that 
usually taken of the sardonic W. H. Thompson (Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge), and another lifelong friend of Tennyson’s, 
is given by the story of an undergraduate who was persuaded 
by a practical joker to go to a party at the Master’s lodge in a 
surplice, and was courteously relieved of it by the Master with 
the explanation that ‘It is not surplice night to-night.’ An 






excellent ‘period piece,’ attributed to Lord Houghton, describes 


Lady Cork driving along a road where there were two stone- 
breakers at work. ‘Get up behind my carriage,’ says she 
imperiously. ‘Why?’ asked the stone-breakers. “Look at your 
calves.’ 

There are several references to Carlyle — most of which occur 
also in Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir: one is a description of 
Lord Houghton, who had just included Spurgeon, Father H— 
and a notorious atheist at one of his parties, ‘Houghton would 
have Christ and the Devil to meet at dinner if he could manage 
it.” I am not sure whether this has appeared elsewhere, or the 
old man’s alleged outburst to a doctor who came to visit him: 
‘You most unprofitable among the sons of Adam, one might 


as well breathe one’s laments into the long hairy ears of a | 
g ry 


jackass as into your ear.’ 
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To finish this group I will add a delightful story of Queen 
Alexandra, who came to Aldworth with Mrs Greville, one of 
her ladies-in-waiting, to hear the poet read, and as she was 
leaving took one of his great hats off the peg in the hall and 
clapped it on Mrs Greville’s head before the footman. 

But the form of anecdote in which Tennyson most delighted 
was what one may call the classical anecdote of humour and 
character, concise and epigrammatic in form, like, for example, 
Tallyrand’s ‘Deja?’ or Beau Brummell’s ‘Who’s your fat 
friend?’ He used often to announce his intention of making 
a selection of the hundred best anecdotes of this kind, asserting 
that it would be the most valuable of all his works. The note- 
book contains several examples. Many of these are, no doubt, 
well known, such as the dying Swift’s complaint that he had no 
longer strength even to stick a knife into a dissenter, and 
Sidney Smith’s reply to a bore who badgered him about his 
ancestry, ‘All I can say is that my father disappeared about the 
time of the Assizes.’ 

A story which seems to have particularly pleased Tennyson 
was of the seaman who saved the life of his Admiral and was 
rewarded with sixpence — ‘You see,’ said the seaman to his 
friend, ‘he knows the value of it better than we can.’ 

Then there is a delightful vignette of a Parisian, seeing a 
crowd round the entrance of the Madeleine, poking his head 
in and hurriedly withdrawing it, ‘Mon Dieu, on préche.’ 

Here is a pleasant dialogue, quoted by Hallam Tennyson, 
‘How beautifully alabaster white are your shoulders, my 
dear,’ said a patronising old man to a young lady. ‘I am the 
same all the way down,’ the ingenuous maid replied. And I 
like the undergraduate quip about Dr Perry, Bishop of Mel- 
bourne, ‘If all flesh is grass, Perry must be hay.’ 

There are several stories with a marked Regency flavour - 
perhaps favourites of Dr Tennyson at Somersby. Here are three 
examples: 

‘Huddlestone, lying drunk under the table, to the Duke: 
“Pick me up, Duke.” ‘“‘Can’t,” says the Duke, “but I’ll come 
and lie beside you’’.’ 

‘When we both get drunk, I can walk but can’t talk, and 
Jack can talk but cannot walk, so I get up and ring the bell 
and Jack asks for another bottle.’ 

‘Judge Plunket and his brother, a clergyman, were playing 
whist, when the clergyman revoked. They began to quarrel, 
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until the Judge got up saying, “‘As to blackguarding, I am any 
man’s equal, but when you come to blasphemy, your know- 
ledge of theology beats me’’.’ 

Charmingly characteristic is Lord Melbourne’s comment 
when Lord Lansdowne was urging on Queen Victoria the 
importance of national education, ‘Education isn’t everything. 
Look at the Pagets.’ As a pendant there is this dialogue between 
two Victorian senators: 

First Senator: “You a Senator! You ain’t ’ad twopennorth of 
education in your life.’ 

Second Senator: ‘I’ve ’ad more than you.’ 

First Senator: ‘Vl lay you five pounds you can’t say the Lord’s 

Prayer.’ 

Second Senator: ‘Done! I believe in God, The Father .. .’ 
First Senator : “That'll do. I never thought you’d have known it.’ 

The poet seems to have been pleased with this story of the 
evangelist, Moody, arranging to insure his life before crossing 
the Atlantic. ‘Oh, my friend, I wish we could insure our 
immortal souls as easily.” “We don’t do that kind of business 
here,’ replies the clerk, ‘all the fire business is done over the 
way.’ 

Lastly, as illustrating Tennyson’s attitude towards revolu- 
tion, I will quote his description of the visitor to an Italian 
town finding the streets in a turmoil and asking a passer-by 
the reason — ‘Nientissimo, nientissimo, rivoluzione,’ replies the 
Italian with a shrug of his shoulders. 


Of course, this schoolboy record of Tennyson’s talks with a 
schoolboy only reveals a limited range of his personality. But, 
if it gives no rounded picture of the man, it certainly adds a 
few more facets to his incredibly complex figure. One can print 
and put between covers Claribel, The Lady of Shalott, St Simeon 
Stylites, In Memoriam, Maud, The Idylls of the King, The Grand- 
mother, The Wellington Ode, Rizpah, The Lincolnshire Poems, and 
Crossing the Bar, and make a book. I have been trying for thirty 
years to assemble as many equally diverse elements to make a 
portrait, and I do not feel that I have yet succeeded. 








Cambridge days 


Recollections 
of Humphrey Jennings 


J. Bronowski 


matics, I came from a grammar school, and I was a scholar 

of Jesus College, which had a reputation for rowing and 
nothing else. For these reasons, it took me some time to find 
other undergraduates who shared my wider (and particularly 
my literary) interests. When I did find them (through William 
Empson, who was a mathematician one or two years senior to 
me) it seemed to me natural that we should form a group to 
meet regularly, and from these meetings grew the idea of 
founding a magazine. 

The name of the magazine, Experiment, was chosen at a meet- 
ing in my rooms. But we used to meet most often in the rooms of 
a Magdalene undergraduate, Viscount Ennismore. He had 
philosophical leanings and Labour Party convictions, and at 
that time he would not use his title but called himself by his 
family name, William Hare; he is now the Earl of Listowel, 
Governor-General of Ghana. We elected the editors of Experi- 
ment at a meeting in his rooms by ballot. I remember that the 
intention was to elect a board of three editors, but that Ennis- 
more, who (as host) counted the votes, announced that there 
had been a tie for fourth place; for some reason, we thereupon 
decided to have five editors. The names of the five elected were 
then read out: they were Hugh Sykes Davis, Empson, Ennis- 
more, Humphrey Jennings and I. I do not recall our positions 
in the election, but we must have been given them, because I 
have the strong impression that Jennings was one of the two 
who tied for fourth place. 

In practice, neither Jennings nor Ennismore took much part 
in the editing of the magazine — Ennismore because he was busy 
with politics, and Jennings because he did not care for the busi- 
ness of organizing things. At this time, in October 1928, he was 


| WENT up to Cambridge in October 1927. I read mathe- 
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(if I remember rightly) busy at designing and painting scenery 
for some theatrical production. His contribution to the first 
number of Experiment was on ‘Design and the Theatre’. Oddly 
enough, we did not ask Jennings to design the cover. One of my 
fellow-mathematicians, Max Black, now Professor of Philosophy 
at Cornell, offered to look after the business side of Experiment, 
and the cover was designed by his younger brother, Misha 
Black, who had nothing to do with us or Cambridge. 

Jennings had (again, if I remember rightly) just married, 
which was an extraordinary thing in those days for an under- 
graduate. He had a manner which was full of what I can only 
call impersonal excitement; he always came alive in conversa- 
tion, but what gave him life was the conversation, not the people. 
His wife, who was very beautiful, was as impersonal as he was, 
but had less conversation; she therefore seemed to us rather re- 
mote. I did not get to know her well until the end of 1930, 
when, with sudden generosity, she offered to let me dictate to 
her a long article on D. H. Lawrence which I wrote for the 
seventh and !ast number of Experiment. I hope that, after this 
distance of time, no one will mind my telling one slightly mis- 
chievous story about that: her rendering of what I dictated was 
perfect, with one exception ~ in place of the word ‘sex’, which 
occurred fairly often in the draft of the article, she always wrote 
‘steps’. I put this down to my pronunciation, but I cut the word 
down severely. 

About this time Jennings was reading for the English Tripos, 
and Hugh Sykes Davis (who had come up as a classical scholar) 
and Empson (who had finished the Mathematical Tripos) also 
took the English Tripos. Either in the same year or in adjacent 
years, they all got first classes with the almost unheard of 
addition of a star of special distinction. Jennings began to write 
a long thesis on Thomas Gray, from which we all read pieces 
from time to time, and which constantly grew but never seemed 
to get finished — I do not believe that it ever was. I had become 
interested, of all things, in the poetry of Robert Herrick, which 
seemed to me more profound than its manner suggested; and 
Jennings and our common friend, James Reeves, who both 
knew the poetry better than I did, got excited about this in con- 
versation and undertook to write an article. It is one of the few 
things on poetry that Jennings finished, no doubt because he 
had a co-author; he himself was always too inventive in his 
reading of poetry, too subtle and too nimble-minded, to get 
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down on the page all that he wanted to say — and did say in 
conversation. 

Some time about 1930 the Jennings moved into a flat just be- 
hind the Union, which was connected with (if I remember) 
some rooms in which paintings and reproductions were on sale. 
I am not clear about the details of the enterprise, and never 
was; my impression is that Julian Trevelyan had some interest 
in it, and Humphrey Jennings may have had. At any rate, when 
I bought a large reproduction of a Matisse there for my mother, 
they both remonstrated with me, and Humphrey Jennings in- 
sisted that it was the duty of anyone who made a claim to taste 
to buy, however modestly, original paintings by artists who de- 
served (and still needed) encouragement. So I bought a small 
Gontcharova and later one of the paintings of bonfires which 
Humphrey Jennings was painting about 1931 or 1932. I fol- 
lowed his advice from that time and have bought originals ever 
since, whenever I have had the money. He was equally in- 
sistent, when one day he saw me buying an eighteenth-century 
edition of Cowper at David’s bookstall, that men of taste have a 
duty to buy the new poems of modern poets; I found this easier 
to do then (I was atrociously poor at Cambridge), and I have 
gone on taking that advice too. 

The bonfire painting is revealing because the direction of it 
is from the bottom right-hand corner to the top left-hand 
corner, characteristically the direction of movement of a left- 
handed man ~ as the shading in the drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci is the work of a left-handed man. Unlike Leonardo, 
Humphrey Jennings did not write in mirror writing; instead, he 
turned the paper so that he wrote almost vertically, as if he were 
writing Chinese. This is a method of writing which is now 
recommended to left-handed children, but Humphrey Jennings 
had invented it for himself, and he demonstrated it with pride 
when I once asked him something about the difficulties of the 
left-handed. 

After I left Cambridge in 1933, I went to live in Spain for a 
time, and when I returned I found myself out of touch with my 
old colleagues. I do not recall seeing Humphrey Jennings for 
ten years. I knew that he had gone to work in films, and this 
was an occupation which meant nothing to me. I ran into him 
by chance early in 1943, when I was working on some scientific 
military project near London, and was dining one evening with 
others concerned in it at the old Vaiani’s in Charlotte Street. 
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Jennings at once started talking about literature with the 
same enthusiasm with which he had talked at Cambridge. He 
was now full of the relation of literature in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries to the new industrial landscape (the intel- 
lectual as well as the natural landscape) of those times. This in 
itself was exciting to me, because I knew almost no one except 
myself who appreciated the power and the emotive force which 
that landscape had for the best minds of its time. Humphrey 
Jennings went on to tell me that he had discovered much of this 
in Blake, and that one of Blake’s poems says really everything 
there was to be said about the relation of owners to men in that 
setting — ‘says it’ (I am quoting Jennings) ‘much better than 
Marx did’. I said, ‘You must mean the verses beginning “Shall 
not the King call for Famine” from The Song of Los,’ and he said, 
‘Yes, how did you know?” I told him that I had a book about 
Blake coming out later in the year which was much concerned 
with these themes, and in which these verses form, in some ways, 
a climax to the argument. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I am writing an article 
about all this which will be out long before then.’ This quite 
upset me, because I thought, as young authors do, that no one 
would think my book original if an article with the same ap- 
proach appeared a month or two earlier. Thus the encounter 
both cast me down and exhilarated me — cast me down as I have 
explained, and exhilarated me because it showed that what I 
was saying about Blake would not seem as outrageous to every- 
body as I had feared. My wife treated my account to her of 
Humphrey’s comments as a great joke. ‘You know that Hum- 
phrey will never finish the article,’ she said. I cannot be sure 
that she was right in this, but certainly I never saw such an 
article in print either before or after my book finally got 
through the strangling delays of wartime printing in the spring 
of 1944. 

I next saw Humphrey Jennings in Paris at the end of 1947. I 
was working in Paris for a few months and had brought my 
family out. My wife and I were looking at the collection of im- 
pressionist paintings in the Jeu de Paumes (which was fairly 
new then) on a crowded Saturday afternoon when we found 
ourselves standing next to him. We had a delightful afternoon, 
but now he talked only of pictures and films. He was in Paris in 
order to find a Burmese girl (I think) who would fit into some 
minor part in a film that he was making; I never learnt why 
there should be better, or more, Burmese girls in Paris than in 
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London. It was very cold, we sat in hot teashops and drank 
coffee and ate sweet cakes. He was delightful with the children 
(my eldest girls were then four and three) and a day or two after 
he came and took my wife out for a strenuous day round the 
small picture galleries, and was an equal success with her. I 
never saw him again. 

I did speak to him once more on the telephone. He rang me 
up one evening in 1950 from somewhere in the North of England 
and asked if I would help him in planning a short film on the 
Industrial Adventure of England which he was making (or 
wanted to make — I am not sure which) for the 1951 Exhibition. 
As I understood him, he wanted to show that the rise of industry 
a hundred years earlier had been neither smug nor common- 
place, but was full of intellectual originality and of moral 
daring. But I may be reading these sentiments into our conver- 
sation, for they are my sentiments, and I agreed at once to see 
him. We arranged that he should travel home from the North 
through Buckinghamshire, where I then lived, on the following 
Saturday afternoon to talk to me; but when the time came 
someone else telephoned to say that he had not been able to 
arrange to come that way, and that I should hear from him 
again. | did not hear from him, or about him, until Kathleen 
Raine wrote to me one day out of the blue to tell me that 
Humphrey Jennings had been killed in an oddly ridiculous 
accident when he walked backwards off a small cliff while he 
was filming in Greece. 

After his death Kathleen Raine sent me parts of a long work 
which Humphrey Jennings had been accumulating, which he 
called Pandemonium. I have the impression now that at some 
time, either in Paris or during the telephone conversation that 
I have just recounted, he himself had told me what he was 
doing. He was collecting extracts from writers of every kind — 
poets, scientists, compilers of catalogues, social innocents — and 
putting them together rather like a film sequence, so that each 
extract illuminated its neighbours and gave a dimension of 
depth to the total industrial landscape as it grew from the earlier 
eighteenth century to its flowering at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The collection as I received it had been compressed by 
Charles Madge, and I regretted the loss of what (from the index) 
seemed to have been some of the stranger nineteenth-century 
material. But the method and the total effect was still telling, 
and gave a sort of splendid furnace picture of the greatest days 
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of industry — their poverty and their exaltation, the garish 
flames and the sense of creation, the squalor and the confidence 
and the powerful sense of self-sufficiency, the sense of a new cul- 
ture which did not give a damn for anyone else and for anything 
that had happened before. I made some attempts to get the 
book published, but it still needed more work than anyone ex- 
cept Humphrey Jennings could have put into it — and alas, he 
himself would not have put the work in either. 

I have said how Humphrey Jennings spoke and acted; I 
ought to say how he looked. By my standards, he was tall 
(which means, I suppose, that he stood five feet nine or ten). He 
was very fair, with straight, rather straw-like hair parted on one 
side and falling over his nose in a gangling, overgrown way. He 
had a sharp, hatchet face, with a long but fairly fleshy nose, and 
a prominent adam’s apple, so that one saw not much chin. I 
remember his face as triangular not only in profile but in full 
face, the forehead a great deal wider than the rest. He dressed 
in a careless, countrified way, but his clothes were a good deal 
better than people really wear in the country. He was always 
full of optimism, except once, when I met him on a snowy after- 
noon in Cambridge about 1931, just after he had had jaundice. 
It was the first that I had heard of the jaundice, and he at once 
showed me, with characteristic interest, how yellow his eyes 
looked. I remember that all this conversation took place in 
front of a circus tent on Jesus College common, and I think that 
I was going to the circus, but Humphrey insisted that he was 
too depressed to come. This was odd, because he liked to talk 
about the circus, and particularly about the way in which 
clowns create their own world without scenery. It was he who 
first made me aware in the circus of what I found myself later in 
the poetic plays of W. B. Yeats: that a clown or a poet can im- 
pose his macabre fun on the imagination merely by treating 
extravagance as normal. 








Vienna Notebook 


Richard Wigg 


of Harry Lime (whatever the ‘drama’ of the immediate 
post-war years) than of Kaiser Franz Josef. 

I watch the Sunday morning parade past the Stephansdom 
and down the Kartnerstrasse after Mass. These I suppose 
must be some of the people who really rule Austria to-day. The 
Spiessbiirger, some would say. Elegant, very well groomed, the 
men certainly Austrian, their wives and daughters at sight 
indistinguishable from Milanese so powerful is the Italian 
fashion influence. Just opposite is the Englischer Leseraum. It 
is quite crowded. You can see all the British papers free. (The 
single copy of The News of the World looks rather tattered and 
well read to me.) The beautiful white and gold, sugar and 
spice, of the newly decorated — or decorating — city churches. 
Very few priests to be seen. 

Down by the Friedensbriicke some skinny boys bathe in the 
Danube Canal. (It is forbidden and the waters are muddy 
brown.) ‘Destroyed by the German Fascist barbarians April 
1945, rebuilt for the people of Vienna by the Engineers of the 
Red Army under Marshal of the Soviet Union Koniev, 
January 1946’, says a plaque. Over on the other side of the city 
is the Russian War Memorial. The inscriptions are only in 
Russian; there are no fading flowers or artificial wreaths, 
nothing. Old men sit in the Esterhazy Park playing cribbage 
for hours at benches and tables specially reserved for pensioners. 
Park notices: ‘You too?’ showing the footmarks of an elephant 
who walks on the grass or a puppy ‘sinning’ blissfully on a 
verdure field (‘Please keep your dog on a lead’). 

Monday: Women here garden the parks, drive an occasional 
taxi, sell newspapers. ‘Kurier, Kurier’, one cries so shrilly after 
she makes a sale she sounds exactly like a hen. ‘Oh, you 
Lucky Austria!’ says a propaganda poster for the Austrian 
People’s Party stuck on a wall. It gives the story in pictures of 
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the economic recovery of the last few years and of Austria’s 
good foreign relations in a still unsettled world. Why shouldn’t 
the present coalition government with the Socialists continue 
after the next general election? The bourgeois virtues — but 
why do they seem insufficient ? 

I’ve just come from seeing Das Madchen Rosemarie. There were 
not many people — it was afternoon — but as the girl in the cash 
desk had a tidy mind we all sat bunched together in the 
numbered seats in a desert of empty rows. Some renter in 
England is no doubt getting the film decked out for exhibition 
as ‘The film the Germans thought too frank for Venice’. 
Interesting as criticism — and rather bitter criticism by the 
Germans for the first time publicly — of that society which 
produced their ‘economic miracle’. Comparisons will be made 
with German self-criticism in the ’20s. Musically it is a bit 
reminiscent of Dreigroschenoper, but I find it stylized overall. 
Somehow too it lacks unity; denunciation and ‘naughtiness’ 
don’t mix. It’s perhaps significant Rosemarie was, I understand, 
made with the full resources of the German film industry. The 
audience didn’t bat an eyelid — they were mostly women - until 
that party towards the end when one after another the indus- 
trialists try to cut Rosemarie dead. They seemed to enjoy this 
snubbing and laughed a lot. I didn’t feel comfortable. 

It all means a made name and an international chance for 
Nadia Tiller of course. The German illustrateds have already 
started the build-up. N.T., a second Marlene Dietrich, says one 
of the more extravagant. (This ‘star nationalism’ is curious. 
The Germans, for reasons of national prestige I’m sure, would 
at the moment dearly love to have a Sophia Loren or a Brigitte 
Bardot of their own. It didn’t come off with Hildegard Neff, so 
now they’re trying again. It’s no dafter, and certainly less 
dangerous, than most other forms of national rivalry.) The 
outstanding film success here though at the moment is the 
Bridge on the River Kwai. Extended runs and prices specially 
raised, perhaps because Sam Spiegel is Vienna-born. 

Wednesday: Out at Heiligenstadt men are hosing down 
smooth lawns around Vienna Commune flats. The flower beds 
and bushes around the blocks are beautifully kept, mothers sit 
outdoors enjoying this late summery weather while their 
children play. There are no notices against vandalism, nor does 
there appear the slightest need. Architecturally the buildings 
are better than the British local authority post-war average, not 
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as good as our best. There is no ‘segregation’. Private houses, 
‘little places in the country’ in this northern suburb of Vienna, 
stand all around. 

Thursday: The drains stink here at night. The city looks very 
old behind the fagade. Plaster peels off the fronts of nineteenth- 
century tenements in the characterless suburbs on the south 
side. Oil lamps, suspended from the ceiling, light up oleographs 
in an aged couple’s street-level flat. There are dead moths, 
upside down, on the dirty window sill. It is nicer inside a café, 
‘Coca-Cola und Fernsehen’ say the adverts. Only a few of the 
bigger cafés have television and the State network, with much 
material fed in from Western Germany, is still something of a 
novelty. A small group watch a double-or-quits quiz. Though 
the subject chosen is ancient history the waiter is too interested 
to notice I have come in. Everybody, except an elderly woman 
who has been writing letters throughout, gets up, pays, and 
leaves when the programme ends. We have come to the news. 
It is slow, like the B.B.C. in the early days. To-morrow night 
they are going to do J. B. Priestley’s Time and the Conways. 
(I watched some of it, the acting was good, the sets apparently 
left-overs from The Czardas King.) 

Saturday: According to Die Presse, there were 8,000 of us and 
the President of the Republic in the Stadthalle this afternoon to 
hear distinguished scientists, three of them Nobel Prize winners, 
from Soviet Russia, the United States, Britain, Japan, India, 
and elsewhere speak on the scientist’s responsibilities in a nuclear 
age. The hall is new and enormous, like some enclosed Twicken- 
ham. The audience could not be more different from the 
Aldermaston marchers, a complete cross-section, to me, of the 
city’s population, teenagers, students, housewives, clerks, 
businessmen, a few (Evangelical) priests, some intellectuals, 
and elderly people of both sexes. 

It begins somewhat slowly. Lord Boyd Orr, his Scots accent 
making me feel passingly homesick, suggests a 10 per cent 
transfer by the Great Powers of all State scientific expenditure 
on armaments to benefit the undeveloped areas of the world 
(I wish I could feel it sounded Anglo-Saxonly practical), Sir 
Robert Watson Watt belabours politicians and scientists with 
witty impartiality in scientist’s German that, alas, only English- 
speaking members of the audience seem able to appreciate, and 
the Russians — there are two of them, one the Vice-President of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences — are immensely, and irrele- 
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vantly, diplomatic about ‘wonderful Vienna’ and then frighten- 
ingly detached, so it seems to me, when it comes to the human 
implications of the Inevitable March of Science — of which they 
are obviously tremendously proud. 

We’ve been sitting there nearly two hours. A few people are 
leaving and some youths laugh at a French scientist’s German 
accent. (He says nothing of the reportedly imminent French 
atomic test.) A former colleague of Einstein’s, Professor Leopold 
Infeld, from Poland is the last speaker. ‘I was born under the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire at Cracow,’ he begins, ‘and in those 
days you could come to Vienna, as I did with my father as a 
child, in so many hours, now it takes eight days before you get 
your visa. If modern science ...’ There is prolonged laughter 
and then suddenly everybody seems to find in the joke a 
significance which unites audience and speaker and they break 
into applause. It goes on for minutes. Infeld advises against 
being too pessimistic — a typical courageous Pole — Americans 
and Russians have begun to sit down together and everybody 
is watching them. That is not without force. 

Birgermeister Jonas closes the meeting: ‘We have learnt the 
world must change. Mankind to-day has only one alternative, 
to try to work together or perish.’ It has all been without pathos, 
momentarily extra-national and it is impossible not to feel 
deeply moved. This is Vienna, I tell myself as we file slowly out 
down the long gangways, historically a meeting point between 
East and West. We are all here survivors from a war which 
caused such fearful suffering. Fifty, 100 years ago such an 
experience would have been called, legitimately, a vision. How 
can you have visions to-day? 

Wednesday: Suddenly the winter seems to have come. (It has 
been snowing in the mountains for some hours, the radio said 
at lunch time.) Gusty winds blow right across the Ring, piling 
up leaves in the sidewalks and making the smart men in sum- 
mer suits now look merely foppish. Older men and some women 
wear their overcoats, only foreigners, the few visitors that 
remain, are caught unprepared, without even a mac. It must be 
blowing like this right to the Russian border. I go into a Tee 
Salon in the Mariahilferstrasse. 

Outside, in the overburdened street, the rush home is on. 
Amid schoolchildren, office workers, businessmen, and crippled 
beggars who only get in the way, out-at-work housewives hurry 
to finish their shopping before the big shops close. Tram- 
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drivers clang their bells as if they believed if they could only 
really clang them hard enough they would succeed in squashing 
a pedestrian as dead as a fly. This is the time when it’s unlucky 
to drive a big car, the bigger the vehicle the sharper you’ve got 
to be that you don’t make a single foolish mistake. A Ford 
Fairlane 500 has just been scraped on its immense fly-away 
back wing by a pair of youths on a Vespa. A policeman is 
called and his officiousness makes the small crowd that is 
watching immediately suspicious. (The owner of the car has a 
very smart young wife beside him, another bad point with the 
crowd.) “These American cars, they’re always in the way ... 
it’s a shame, they’re only boys and all for a scratch with a 
scooter ...’ The agent is relentless, the youths — the one riding 
pillion has a leather jerkin, black stove-pipe trousers, black 
shoes with tapered heels and crocodile-skin buckles — merely 
sit and suck their teeth. 

Wednesday: I have been browsing in a bookshop nearly all 
morning. (The bookshop offers everything from Guy McCrone’s 
latest Glasgow story, James and Charlotte — the Scottish Gals- 
worthy he’s called — to a Vademecum to the Byzantine Aristocracy.) 
Mostly I’ve been dipping into a new novel, Humbert Fink’s Die 
Engen Mauern (The Narrow Walls). I was left so undisturbed, in 
bad conscience I eventually bought it. I’m afraid, however, I 
agree with the Arbeiter Zeitung review; it is unoriginal, the angry 
young man in Austrian clothes. This time the small provincial 
town is Villach. The two frustrated young men, around whom 
the story centres, go every week merely to watch the Vienna 
Express leave Villach station just to convince themselves there 
really is no way out. (A characteristically German touch 
perhaps, but the situation’s already been worked out in 
Bardem’s Calle Mayor or, better, Fellini’s J Vitelloni.) The only 
thing there remains to do via a brothel debauch is to set your- 
self up smugly by marrying some unattractive but well provided 
daughter of the bourgeoisie. Fink is twenty-five, this is his first 
book. 

Thursday: ‘Kaiser Franz Josef was for us, what Queen 
Victoria was for you,’ a distinguished-looking old man with a 
monocle said to me shortly after we got into uneasy conversa- 
tion in a café. Perhaps he is right. There they sit, all the after- 
noon, every day of the year, some of them going round all the 
papers, first the Austrian ones, then the Stiddeutsche Zeitung, the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, the Herald-Tribune, the Daily Mail. They 
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must be the best informed men in the street in all Europe. 
Since their world collapsed around them in 1918 what, how- 
ever, have they done? “Things were better in Franz Josef’s time’, 
but since then, quietly and consistently, they have learned to 
contract out of every larger political responsibility. They only 
didn’t come to the café the day the Wehrmacht swept in twenty 
years ago this year and the day in 1945 when the Red Army 
took over, but that’s all. Wise Chinamen who cultivate only 
their own gardens? (An old woman outside had gold, lozenge- 
shaped glasses exactly like Schubert’s in the famous portrait.) 

Saturday: Conversation in a cheap restaurant at lunch time 
with a young B.Sc. (Commerce) student. 


I don’t think we have any angry young men here in Austria. 
Of course we have our teddy boy problem, but more seriously, 
it is not easy to be against the Government when it represents 
80 per cent of the people. Perhaps you’d say Austrian young 
people are contented with very little, but Austria is doing 
very nicely just now. We are just beginning to relax, to | 
expand materially; we have democracy, we don’t have the 
Hitler tyranny, the war, or the privations of Soviet occupa- 
tion. Neutrality is a new thing with us, it is not something 
established, centuries old as in Switzerland. I really think it 
means a lot to ordinary people. We have good relations with 
Russia and the Americans, the Russians are difficult, of course, 
but we stand apart from the Great Power blocs and that gives 
us the opportunity to try to make a course for ourselves as we 
want it. 

Austria is a very small country, of course, we are exposed — 
there is Czechoslovakia to the north, Jugoslavia to the south, 
Hungary to the east ... we saw what can happen to a neigh- 
bour in the October Revolt. If the end comes, it will come to 
Austria, but it will come to the whole of Europe too. If not, 
or in the meantime, we have something we can work out for 
ourselves. 
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Out and About 


Stravinsky in London 


NOME-LIKE, his hoarse bass voice grown still more 
(Gruss and with an icy gaze devastatingly projected 

from behind enormous spectacles, the 76-year-old 
Stravinsky has been in London to conduct gala B B C concerts. 
Seated on the rostrum at rehearsals, the tiny figure, not exactly 
a virtuoso conductor, is almost obscured by the tempestuous 
bowings of the surrounding fiddlers. No panache in his con- 
ducting. No exaggeration of expression either. The adjustment 
of juggled rhythms seem to be his main concern. Niceties of 
tone colour appear to matter less. 

Many musical bombshells have been exploded by this pro- 
vocative figure since his early London triumphs. Also some 
squibs. More recently, he has contrived scores designed for the 
brain or the eye rather than the ear: musical mathematics, if 
this can be imagined, sometimes degenerating to an equivalent 
in sound of the fussiness of knitting. I must say it was heart- 
warming to reach the lush music of the early Firebird at the end 
of Stravinsky’s programme. The three preceding works, the 
sparse ballet score, Agon, the Symphony in three movements and 
the remote, other-wordly ballet, Apollo Musagetes, represented a 
progression in chilliness. 

For over half a century now a continuous controversy has 
been simmering in the musical world over Stravinsky’s enig- 
matic personality. Time was when the feelings aroused by the 
aggressiveness of his musical language suggested the uncom- 
promising mood of a political meeting rather than the docility of 
a musical audience. And no wonder: a great issue was at stake. 
Not for nothing, in the early days of the Diaghilev ballet, did 
the outraged din set up by conservative balletomanes, brought 
up on Delibes and Tchaikovsky, drown the clangours of the 
vastly enlarged orchestra of Le Sacre du Printemps, almost 
bringing the dancers on the stage to a standstill. A new musical 
language was being imposed, and the 30-year-old Stravinsky 
was its fearless poet. 
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With most musicians I have attempted to share Stravinsky’s 
subsequent revelations, more and more baffling over the years. 
But I must confess to frequent nostalgic twinges. Even now I 
cannot think of the trumpets in Petrouchka without the blood 
rushing through my veins, or the thunder of the drums in Le 
Sacre without reliving the first overwhelming shock. Stravinsky, 
under the influence of Rimsky-Korsakov and Ravel, was at that 
time the architect of a Franco-Russian musical alliance. Here 
for the first time was the full glory of the modern orchestra, an 
ingenuity and a fantasy that stunned Debussy, as ravishing to 
the senses as the palettes of the Impressionist painters, and as 
satisfying. For years to come composers everywhere were to be 
intoxicated by the heady wines of this instrumental luxury. 

I know that some present-day enthusiasts of Stravinsky find 
this past history a little awkward to adjust to their latest evalu- 
ations. I do too, though not in the same way. Stravinsky 
changed. He changed almost beyond recognition, before long 
substituting for these primitive explosions sounds in the form of 
puzzles, or nothing more than abstract musical doodlings. How 
this came about is difficult to see, but I fancy there may be a 
clue in the works of his later Paris period. Glinting miniatures 
like the Japanese Songs are what we find here, gawky chips of 
music pieced together as in L’ Histoire du Soldat, yet traces still, in 
the burlesque opera Renard, of the earlier dynamic violence. A 
streak of heavy irony now appears — to woo the hen in this opera 
the fox is disguised as a priest — and of cynicism. With these 
smallish but still amazing works the period of the early, vintage 
Stravinsky is closed. The distinctive Russian seam (unlike the 
richer Russian seam in the music of Prokofiev) was worked 
through. Already Les Noces, of a slightly later period, is begin- 
ning to date. And so, certainly, is the seldom heard Piano 
Concerto. The conqueror of the Paris musical world found him- 
self not only absorbed in the French scene but caught up and 
enmeshed in the whole of western musical Europe. His very 
identity was challenged, and he was beginning, chameleon-like, 
to assume the character of other composers - Bach, Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky. 

There was, of course, no going back. A musical Picasso, 
Stravinsky has since written works that have taken the form of 
some kind of regurgitation of musical history. In turn, the 
chosen classical and romantic ghosts are made to parade 
through his now coldly-calculated scores: Weber in the 
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Capriccio, Tchaikovsky in Le Baiser de la Fée (with its quaint dis- 
tortion of None but the Lonely Heart), Mozart in The Rake’s 
Progress. Sometimes, as in the fantastic daubs of instrumental 
colour in the Symphony in three movements (the gurgling 
horns and the frantic rhythmic hiccoughs) the ghost of Stra- 
vinsky himself reappears. But such evocations have become 
progressively rarer. His former self, he sees fit only for carica- 
ture. 

No feeling person can hide dismay at the spectacle of this 
most personal of composers having thus become the symbol of 
an entirely depersonalized art. I am quite prepared to listen to 
the arguments that hold Stravinsky in his latest phase to be the 
musical genius of Anonymity, though these arguments surely 
border on sociology rather than on music. He commands, it is 
true, allegiance to-day from the tonal, atonal and twelve-tonal 
composers (the Viennese composers, Schoenberg, Berg and 
Webern have recently been brought into his ever-widening 
orbit); from the bewildering variety of jazz schools (five saxo- 
phones are included in the score of his jazz concerto written 
for the Woody Herman band); from the ‘straight’ and ‘legiti- 
mate’ schools — and also from whatever may be the contrary in 
music of these strange moral terms. In the hermetic spheres 
of musical intellectualism anything going is immediately 
assimilated. The methods of medieval music are resuscitated 
in his scores, and, collapsing the centuries, he has expressed the 
keenest interest in the proposed electronic music of the future. 

What, in view of all this, is the reason for the idolization of 
Stravinsky that has persisted in many quarters for over half a 
century? The inexhaustible quality of his inspiration? The 
power of his musical philosophy? I should not say so. Broadly 
speaking, there are two opposing views of the various trends in 
musical development. The one maintains that the individual 
alone has it in his power to mould and proclaim the music of 
his time. This was the nineteenth-century, romantic theory, and 
it was offered to illustrate the emergence of the characteristic 
figures of that period from Beethoven to Wagner. In the other 
view it is held that the type of music peculiar to one age or 
another is determined by an interplay of social and psycholo- 
gical factors over which human control is limited. This is a 
contemporary doctrine and, given the golden decline of our 
musical civilization, I should say that it is appropriate to the 
emergence of the strangely depersonalized figures in the music 
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of our time, among whom Stravinsky is the most conspicuous. It 
is at any rate true that his extraordinary double personality — 
the individual almost throttled by the eclectic — reflects pre- 
cisely the conflicting claims of these two theories. And so it 
comes about that there may well be a compulsion to rehabilitate 
the anonymous composer, to inflate the hollow man, to deprive 
him of his anonymous mask, to provide him with recognizable 
features. 

Reluctantly, I am inclined to put down Agon as nothing more 
than the utterances of our musical old man of the sea. And 
when, from its newly-found champions, its stylistic affinities are 
unravelled, its ingenuities of construction extolled? Well, I do 
not believe that these isolated champions of Agon are insincere. 
I sympathize with the motives which, I suspect, have driven 
some of our younger critics to their awkward apologia for this 
lean, thorny work. It is a sad thing to witness the retreat of the 
most powerful single force in the music of our time into an 
hermetic language comprehensible only to the initiate, poring 
over the score. We are in the heart of an age concerned with the 
How in music rather than the Why. I call this decline, and 
human nature does not easily accept the vacuum soon to be left 
in its trail. Self-delusion in these circumstances, in critics as in 
children, is not uncommon. My own feelings, more realistic I 
hope, on the last works of Stravinsky coincide with those of a 
French composer of my acquaintance who, more than anyone 
else I know, has reason to proclaim an indebtedness. Three 
eloquent words resumed his heartfelt judgement: Triste 
vieillesse musicale. 

EDWARD LOCKSPEISER. 


Wryly Through the Corn 


STILL had to get those damn theatre tickets, so I bought 
|: paper and looked up to see what shows were playing. There 

was Brouhaha with this guy, Peter Sellers, who does about 
fifty thousand characters in a radio program called “The Goon 
Show’. The way I knew about this was old Phoebe, my kid 
sister, listens to it every week since we’ve been staying in Eng- 
land. It kills her. I try to listen sometimes, but it’s all these 
queer, limey accents and corny sound effects and all. ‘It lacks 
form’, like they used to say in the creative writing seminar at 
Pencey. Before you’re half way through, you can’t tell your ass 
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from your elbow, which you have to do, if you’re going to laugh 
properly. I don’t mean that you need really know, but you have 
to fee] that you might know if you thought about it. And with 
‘The Goon Show’ mostly you don’t. 

Anyway, why does no Englishman ever talk straight? I guess 
no Englishman in England ever talks English like he was really 
comfortable with his native language. Always twisting it in 
fifty thousand goddam ways to show he went to goddam Eton or 
Oxford or sat around the cracker-barrel in a log-cabin in York- 
sheer. But the biggest phonies are those radio jerks who talk like 
they were American. Even this Prince Philip, a helluva guy and 
all, talks a wheeny-whiney bit American, just to show he’s in on 
the ground floor. ‘And take your Queen,’ I said to old Sally 
once. ‘Does she talk the Queen’s English? She talks Duchess’s 
English.’ ‘Stop screaming at me, please,’ Sally said. She 
sounded sore as hell. 

The way I figured it was even if “The Goon Show’ isn’t very 
good, it’s like English Prime Ministers, it’s the best they’ve got. 
It must be good in parts. And it’s important. If fifty million 
schoolkids talk to each other like “The Goon Show’, then they’re 
getting something from “The Goon Show’ they’re not getting 
from school. An education, if you see what I mean. Why, in old 
Phoebe’s class, there’s this little kid Gabe A. Robson. Jesus H. 
Christ, he doesn’t imitate ‘The Goon Show’. He is ‘The Goon 
Show’ — ‘You naughty man, you!’ ‘He’s fallen in the wahter!’, 
Eccles, sound effects and all. He made me listen the other day 
to this record by this guy Peter Sellers about this Cockney rock 
’n’ roll singer coming down in the hit parade: ‘Me discs is 
slippin’.’ That killed me. It really did. 

The dame in the booking office was about a hundred years 
old. ‘Have you got two tickets for to-morrow night’s perform- 
ance? I asked. She looked at me over her glasses, as wise as 
hell. 

‘Only four shillings or a pound.’ 

I was getting a bit low on dough and couldn’t pay two 
pounds. I knew old Jessie would be sore if it was only eight 
shillings. She’s not phoney, you understand, but she’s got an 
inferiority complex and likes to think she’s appreciated. 

‘O.K.’ I said. ‘Too bad.’ 

“Two returns at seven-and-six, that'll be fifteen shillings,’ said 
the old dame, whipping the tickets on to the counter. I kinda 
warmed to the old bitch when she did that. It was human, if you 
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know what I mean, her still playing the game when she was 
about a hundred years old. 

The night of the theatre, there was a yellow fog. I love it 
when you step off the goddam kerb and don’t know if you’ll ever 
get to the other side. Everything was muffled up and cosy, like 
life was important in the three feet you could see in front of you 
by the light of the street-lamps. Not like in summer when you 
can watch the jet planes in the sky, about fifty thousand miles 
up, and you know that space just goes on and on after that, 
space without end. God, that depresses hell out of me. What’s 
the meaning of it all, for Chrissake? But the English winter is 
O.K., especially the fog. I tried to explain about the fog once to 
old Sally. What she said was: ‘Oh yes, poetic effects and all that. 
But I mean to say, it’s not a good thing, is it?’ Anyway, I know 
where the English ducks go in winter. They just stay right here, 
and everybody worries about them if the ponds freeze. 

It was old Jessie with me this time, and she was tired out on 
account of having worked all day. I had to walk three paces in 
front of her to keep her going, so we would get there on time. 
She gets even about once every six months, when we aren’t 
going anywhere in particular and I’m walking by her side. 
All of a sudden, out of a clear blue sky, she says: ‘Can’t you 
walk faster?’ When she does this, she’s being snotty on account 
of the day of the month. Or sometimes her persona has slipped. 

Finally, when we got to this theatre and started going in, I 
had a good look at the pictures and I could feel the show was 
going to be on the crappy side. For one thing, when I see actors 
photographed in comic positions, with their trousers coming 
down or flat on the floor, I feel sorry for them. I think of them 
practising for hours to get their trousers to come down or to fall 
flat on the floor, and their kids coming to watch them and saying 
‘Mummy, Daddy’s trousers are coming down and all these 
people are laughing.’ It makes me feel depressed when kids are 
sorry for their parents. I’m glad my dad’s a corporation lawyer 
and doesn’t have his picture outside a theatre. I like actors and 
all that, and maybe I shouldn’t have this feeling about them, 
but even if he’s a helluva handsome guy, he’s still selling him- 
self, isn’t he? Showing his torso, because he’s got a good build, 
and making dough out of it. Maybe all actors are phonies. Who 
the hell knows? Not me. 

For another thing, although this theatre was in the heart of 
theatreland and all that crap, the audience was petty bourgeois. I 
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mean there weren’t any flits around, which meant it couldn’t be 
a swanky show. I know it’s not important, in a way, for a show 
to be swanky, but when it’s not swanky and there really are no 
flits, I feel as depressed as hell. It’s hard to explain. Not a big 
deal. I read in a magazine about this show being put on by a big 
international combine and all, and there were these petty bour- 
geois offering each other chocolates out of goddam boxes. I 
thought about the chocolates making messes in their stomachs 
and the plays making messes in their minds. All of a sudden I 
was ready to puke. I swear to God I’m crazy. I admit it. 

The show was about the worst I’ve ever seen. It was about 
fifty thousand years in the life of this goddam Sultan of Who- 
What. It was this joke I read once in Punch or The New Yorker, but 
it was made to last from eight o’clock till ten. We came out then, 
when they were passing the goddam chocolates for the second 
time. Maybe it’s still lasting. Anyway, this Sultan has a poor 
country with no oil or dates or anything, only camel-dung, and 
it won’t sell on account of how the Japs have flooded the market 
with a synthetic, tinned product. Big, big deal. The audience 
laughed like mad. Then this American comes along and tells 
the Sultan the way to get the Great Powers interested is to start 
a revolution, so this American and the Sultan go round at 
night, painting up Communist slogans on the walls. They write: 
‘Long Live Freedom’. Only, on account of being interrupted, 
they get no farther than ‘Long Live F—.’ God, the English are 
witty. If old Carl Luce were here — the one that’s strictly a pain 
in the ass — he’d say: Comme qui dirait, vive la bagatelle. Talking of 
asses, there was a joke about one ‘What did he say?’ asked one 
of the dames with a goddam chocolate box. The young jerk next 
to her wiped the tears out of his eyes and told her the joke about 
the ass. I think I was more depressed than I ever was in my 
whole life. 

Why I was really depressed was on account of this guy Peter 
Sellers, who was playing the Sultan like he didn’t give a damn. 
Sometimes he looked a bit like Yehudi Menuhin and sometimes 
a bit like Napoleon. All the time, even when he was horsing 
around, he looked sort of sad, like he knew he had the audience 
eating out of his hand and there was nothing to eat. He made 
me think of old Ernie playing the piano in this night club in 
Greenwich Village. He was good, but he was doing something 
strictly lousy and driving all these morons mad with joy. 

Boy, they laughed their heads off. But all of a sudden I saw 
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that old Jessie had fallen fast asleep. The funny thing was I felt 
like marrying her the minute I saw she was fast asleep. I felt so 
damn happy. It was like that time old Phoebe and me took this 
kid Gabe to a lousy show. In the middle, he just pulled his 
school cap out of his pocket and put it over his face and went to 
sleep. It made me feel better. It made me feel not so depressed 
any more. I gave old Jessie a nudge. ‘Darling,’ she said, ‘I want 
to go home to bed.’ ‘C’mon,’ I said, ‘Let’s get the hell outa here’. 

When we got outside, it didn’t seem at all like Christmas was 
coming soon. It didn’t seem like anything was coming. But we 
kept walking, old Jessie and me, teetering along in the yellow 
fog. 
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Nun in Porter i 
HE contents of the plane were disgorged into the waiting- p 

room at the Aerphort, four priests, two nuns and the rest a 
just people. There were four other priests to meet one of T 

our priests. Four plus four equals eight, I thought absurdly. le 
‘This way, Fathers,’ said a Customs official. We were still te 
waiting in the Aerphort when the priests had disappeared in cl 
their cars. ‘Have you anything to declare, now?’ said a fatherly fr 
Customs man. Was he interested in sins or goods? G 
Of course I think of Stephen and Bloom and this turns my al 


mind back to Dublin’s Foye by Hugh Kenner, the American _ q, 
critic. Kenner’s impression of Dublin as a city sunk in the past 
and decaying away in its dreams may sound unfair. European 


countries tend to sink into their past as they become smaller, and " 
count their insignia of glorious history like retired colonels ns 
spreading out their medals or telling war-stories at the local. we 
Yet in Dublin these twilight mists shading Georgian houses and_| 
drifts of dead leaves on the greens add to the feeling of remote- M 
ness from the world, as though we had been lifted up by St | J, 
Brendan and deposited in the mid-Atlantic wilderness. | Sp 
I know nothing about economics, but depopulation and al 
emigration are in the air like the smell of stout. I was told that be 
the birth-rate is the lowest in Western Europe. Migration is | 9% 
an avalanche and, if it continues, what will be left of such a | wh 
minuscule republic save priests and nuns who will have to be | _yir 


replenished, once a generation, by priests and nuns (also Irish) 
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from the United States and the Commonwealth? The country 
mansions will then be done up by the priests and nuns and even 
more churches will be built in Victorian Gothic. But what will 
happen to those ghettoes of Georgian houses in Dublin where 
the fanlights are still broken and the children, blue with cold, sit 
waiting for Godot on the doorsteps ? 

As I was lecturing about Manzoni under Italian auspices, and 
had been in Rome and Naples the previous month, my mind 
turned to Italian comparisons. Southern Ireland is said to be 
the Naples of the British Isles. The South Italians are constantly 
emigrating to industrial Lombardy and Piedmont in search of 
jobs and tend to form ghettoes in big cities like Milan. The 
Sicilians have a separatist consciousness, though of course 
Sicily has a larger population than the Irish Republic and has 
numbers of big cities. Yet I would not like to see a Sicilian 
Republic. Perhaps I am prejudiced, for I dislike all national- 
isms, which seem to me a stage of history that must be sur- 
passed — and the small nationalisms are in a sense tragic, being 
a hundred years behind the needs of technics instead of fifty. 
They achieve their independence at the very time when the 
larger nations — France, Germany, Italy — are thinking in 
terms of closer association. And they become embogged in paro- 
chial problems at a time when politics is global. A non-British 
friend of mine told me he found it hard to speak in Dublin of 
Gestapo patrols at night in occupied cities, or gas chambers 
and the extermination of six million Jews, because people would 
answer: ‘What about Cromwell?’ ‘What about the border ?’ 

Italian literature is reasonably anti-clerical and tends to be 
more outspoken about sex than English literature. (I will not 
mention Irish literature because since there has been this 
national language it seems to be going underground.) I 
wondered, given the nature of the censorship, whether even 
poor Manzoni, that liberal and Christian gentleman from 
Milan, would not sound like an anticlerical and a sex-fiend. 
True, there are no orgies of sexuality described in the Promessi 
Sposi, though Don Rodrigo planned to rape Lucia and there is 
a lecherous nun with a lover. How much better it would have 
been if Don Rodrigo had gone to the pub every morning at ten 
o’clock to keep himself out of temptation: for then, by bedtime, 
when the pubs close, even had he wanted to rape Lucia, her 
virginity would surely have been safe. And if the nun had only 
kept a bottle of J. J. & S. in her cell and had a flutter on the 
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races at Monza instead of seeing Egidio, she might have saved 
her soul. 

Through my head an Italian phrase kept running like a 
maddening bar of music. Non importa, non importa (‘it doesn’t 
matter’). Joyce, in Finnegans Wake, wrote it as ‘Nun in porter’. 


In my hotel two English business-men were talking. One, 
with a slow Northern accent, had just been to Belfast and said: 
‘I don’t like them there at all. They’re dour and unfriendly. And 
fanatical.’ The strange schizophrenic triangular love-story. The 
‘Northern Irish’ cling to England though ‘English’ people 
hardly ever like their idea of the Northern Irish temperament. 
The ‘Southern Irish’ are ‘anti-English’, but the ‘English’ like 
Southern Ireland, especially the drink and the talk. Only the 
‘Southern Irish’ know no other country but England, which for 
them represents sex and other unfortunate inventions. (This 
idea of the English representing sex is astonishing to Italians.) The 
‘English’ who love Dublin are totally uninterested in Irish 
politics and attacks on England and usually know nothing about 
them. So the quarrel is only one way. I read an article (two 
adjectives to the noun) taunting the ‘English’ with stupidity; 
they could not remember what Cromwell did and as for Parnell 
and Roger Casement, etc. . . . The author, from his insular 
remoteness, had forgotten Mr Khruschev and General Mao 
who, in London, seem waiting on the doorstep. 


Storms in a teacup. The thing which gives Ireland its impor- 
tance is not the island but the diaspora; the Irish Empire which 
stretches across the whole English-speaking world and forms 
pressure groups from the United States to Australia. The orgy 
of St Patrick’s day in New York, politicians with green suits 
and shamrocked hats, rhetoric about the little green isle, only 
home of the real and true faith; Jesus Christ as an Irishman 
crucified by the English in Dublin; a sort of Irish Zionism. Back 
to Bloom and Stephen, the Cohens and the Kellys. 


In a bar, or a lounge, as they are called, off Stephen’s Green, 
three military types were talking. As tends to happen in bars, 
they were involved in boastful understatements about their 
exploits in World War II; and as one spoke the other two would 
listen, so that when it was their turn for boastful understatement 


they would get a hearing too. One had the most ferocious 
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handlebar moustaches I have ever seen and balanced a jutting 
middle-aged paunch on short legs. ‘As Jerry advanced . . .’ ‘No, 
it was the second battalion . . .’ Another had a cold hard face 
and a slight aspiration on his ‘t’s. The hard-faced man had got 
to the point of ‘a grenade in me hand and the pin out...” (I 
thought of Freud). What were they? They were somewhat 
snobbish and yet not quite. . .. Then they began attacking the 
priests rather as a white settler in Nigeria might speak of negroes. 
And it suddenly dawned on me. Yes, they were survivors 
of the Anglo-Irish, whom we forget — the old Herrenvolk of 
Dublin. And I suddenly felt sympathetic with the priests as the 
only leaders the working classes ever had. Yet it is a disaster for 
a country to have religious divisions corresponding to class 
differences — a thing that has never happened in ‘Latin’ Europe. 
And whereas in France it is the rich farmers and the old upper 
classes who uphold the altar, and the poor farmhands (at least 
in Valmondois) never do, here the priests have little standing 
with the upper classes and with their imitators, such as the man 
with the hard face and the man with the handlebar moustache. 
Each sectarian bitterness abets another sectarian bitterness; it is 
all out of date and I can hardly bear it. What unifying force is 
there? Not the literature of Ireland which would be unread by 
priests or sportive types and disputed by Irish speakers. But the 
races ? The (pre-Christian ?) cult of the lithe animal on the back 
of the Irish half-crown? What is the Gaelic for horses and dogs? 
Something strongly aspirated, no doubt, with a lot of unpro- 
nounced consonants. 

Nun in Porter. Beviamo ancora un po’ di quello Stout. 








The Month 


Rayner Heppenstall 


HERE is London, the vast car park I inhabit. Three of 
us live on a fourth floor. A fourth, my daughter at the end 
of her first university term, rejoins us presently. My 
domestic life thus extends to scarlet-gowned St Andrews of wind, 
rocks and sea. The London below is Notting Hill Gate, once 
known as the murder belt, more recently as the race riot area. 
These are its respectable fringes. Until we came to live in this 
house, all the names on the 1n and ovuT indicator were either 
hyphenated or preceded by senior military ranks. All the same, 
among the cars parked on gg9-year leases in Holland Park 
Avenue, some are the business premises of perambulant ladies 
of the town. I do not know whether they have engines. I know 
that some of the cars immediately below have. I have seen their 
occupants wake up from a snooze or put down their business 
accounts and press the self-starter. They go home to Ruislip, 
Uxbridge or Pinner. The street is three yards wider in the 
evening. Then the local motorists take risks and hit each other 
at an angle of ninety or rather less because of the last-minute 
swerve. There are ambulance bells, policemen from the station 
nearby, a crowd, the road covered with blood, petrol and sand. 
Above all, there is the sound of the impact, late on a Friday or 
on a Sunday evening. 

This is the best flat in London. In the main road, they are 
laying the foundations for skyscrapers. A thousand concrete 
pillars are to be sunk by mechanical pile-drivers. This will take 
six months. They sink about ten a day. Every now and then, the 
house jumps and shudders once a second. But the skyscrapers 
will not impede our view. On a clear day, we see Richmond and 
a row Of hills in Surrey. I do not go out more than I can help. 
Going out feels like going in. I leave the light and pure air of 
this flat for the petrol fug, din and obscurity of the streets, with 
a sky, at best, above them. From these windows, I see the white 
trail of every aeroplane for miles around. I take exercise by 
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pacing. I do this all day long on felt soles. If I had the right piece 
of furniture, I would even type standing up. I cannot think why 
the ladies did not buy John Gabriel Borkman a pair of slippers, 
or perhaps he was a man with a heavy tread. 


7 * * 


From the front, I cannot see Broadcasting House, though, 
above other roofs, I can see the new buildings opposite Padding- 
ton Station. The BBC is bread-and-butter, ego, technique and 
conversation. I take a 12 or 88 bus along Bayswater Road and 
Oxford Street (very nice soon, from a front seat on the top deck, 
what wiih snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils and fountains in 
Kensington Gardens) or, by way of a change, a 27 round 
Paddington, Marylebone and the Royal Academy of Music. 
There is also a high-minded, hideous building which, since the 
ugly scenes now already a month or two ago, has put up a huge 
notice reading: 


THERE IS NO COLOUR BAR 
AT THIS CHURCH 


I have seen Jamaicans wince as they passed it. For religious 
hooliganism, however, there is no offender like All Souls, 
Langham Place. On a Wednesday morning and on Sundays, the 
most powerful loudspeaker system in existence blasts out 
Handel’s Messiah and recorded bells as far as Regent’s Park, 
Bond Street and hither Soho. 

At the gentlemanly, harmless BBC nearby, this month for 
me principally consists in holding auditions, in producing an 
elaborate ninety-minute piece, The Comforters, in translating 
Diderot’s Supplément au ‘Voyage’ de Bougainville, in embarking on 
a complete recording of all Shakespeare’s sonnets, in ‘editing’ 
programmes done long ago and recently transferred from disc 
to tape, in booking the cast and so on for rehearsals in late 
January and February. Actors are strange beings, or, rather, 
their profession is strange. The cast one carries through days of 
rehearsal will be hand-picked. With some of them I shall drink 
happily at the end of the day. Through past experience of 
working together, the temperaments of some are exactly known 
to me, their gifts and limitations exactly charted. Others are 
still a bit of a mystery, may unexpectedly madden or delight. 
Auditions are a different matter. In two days, I shall hear rather 
less than fifty people, young ones barely out of their drama 
3* 
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schools, others who have toured and played in repertory for 
twenty or thirty years. At one time or another, I have audi- 
tioned not less than a thousand. It is an ordeal for them and for 
me. I would say that, by and large, the IQ of actors is no 
higher than that of bank clerks or schoolteachers. The average 
of looks is about the same. If anything, the vitality is lower. In 
quite a large number of cases, I can discover no explanation of 
why a particular young person took up this profession instead 
of another. In other cases, the explanation is clearly vanity of an 
ill-directed kind, coupled perhaps with the lack of any serious 
education. I am, of course, talking about those at the foot of the 
tree. Those whose company is most rewarding are neither too 
far up nor too far down. They are sometimes better actors than 
any of those who sit and gesticulate on the topmost branches. 
The hamartia or tragic flaw will be either modesty or a lack of 
stamina. In all the arts, I take stamina to be far more important 
than imagination, sensibility or intelligence. 


* * * 


A third ingredient of all my months is such writing as I find 
time and energy for (I call this ‘my own work’), It is no less an 
ingredient of those months in which I do not find time or energy 
for any writing. For the moment, putting down these few poor 
reflections would probably do by itself to keep guilt and despair 
at a distance, but, thank goodness, there are also signs of a book 
slowly approaching completion. The trouble with radio work 
has always been not that it took up all one’s time but that it so 
nearly satisfied the creative impulse. It might, I have some- 
times thought, be better to do a routine job that one detested. 
Then one could snap out of it at the end of the day or at mid- 
day on Saturday or for a fortnight in summer and tear off home 
to do what one wanted to do. The production end of wireless is 
too interesting. One never quite snaps out of it. A blank mind 
will fill up with programme ideas. Or perhaps this is just an 
alibi. 

. * ~ 

There is also the great outside world, an ingredient of every- 
body’s months. The Russians keep us in a perpetual fidget, ably 
supported by our own elected representatives and those of other 
small nations, by Mr Dulles, by the expostulating high-minded, 
by all those who can never leave ill alone. For my own part, I 
feel particularly concerned with France. I know that it will 
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again be some time before I can feel that I understand what is 
taking place. I thought the return of de Gaulle the best thing 
that could have happened at the time. I was sickened by all the 
columnists here who at once started squeaking ‘dictator’, 
‘Fascist danger’ and so forth, reading us texts on our own politi- 
cal good sense. I thought de Gaulle began marvellously. I 
thought he was really going to bring something. He got no help 
from us. And, I am bound to say, I do not like M. Soustelle’s 
face. It is the kind of French face which means trouble anywhere 
in France, the face of the intelligent, resentful trouble-maker, the 
unquestionably bright boy with the bad family background. I 
think the French have voted him into authority in order to 
placate him. Perhaps if they give him what he wants, he won’t 
cause trouble. When the French make a mess of things politi- 
cally, it is usually through giving too much practical effect to a 
superior human perception. We are frequently kept out of 
trouble not only by our brainlessness but also by our in- 
humanity. 

The weather sometimes helps, too. What put an end to the 
organized Negro-baiting round these parts was the rain. That 
Saturday evening, everybody knew that a climax was planned. 
The houses were marked. The scenes of major incidents had 
been picked. A crowd started baying in Westbourne Grove. 
Wham! Down came the heaviest cloudburst of the century. The 
crowd ran for shelter. The rain stopped. A man rang up to say 
that a speaker on the cleared site by Notting Hill Gate tube 
station had gathered a new crowd and was stirring the boys up. 
Suddenly, one heard over the telephone rain thrashing the 
kiosk he was in. That crowd also dispersed. When the rain 
stopped again, it was already too late to reorganize. Those four- 
year prison sentences came later. No doubt they helped to make 
the new pastime seem less attractive. I do not think moral 
indignation helped. Middle-class disapproval is a thing the 
yobboes enjoy and hungrily seek. It is an integral part of the 
excitement by which their hollow young days are to be filled. 
The rain that Saturday evening must have seemed most retri- 
butive and satisfactory. 

The outside world, it is true, does not consist entirely of 
horrors. If the newspapers give us little else, perhaps that is how 
we like it. Perhaps only the horrors outside keep us from running 
amok ourselves. Perhaps our blameless domesticities owe much 
to the Russians and Mr Dulles, to the motorists and the delin- 
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quents, to the Cypriot gunmen and fat-lipped, intense-goggled, 
dark, inwardly excited Jacques Soustelle. Perhaps A. J. P. 
Taylor would not exist but for the nuclear threat. He, certainly, 
is a consolation to us all. What constitutes a threat to Mr Taylor 
must, we feel, be some kind of blessing in disguise to ourselves. 
If somebody drops one of those things, clearly it will be Taylor’s 
fault. But for him, the rest of us might have protested. We get 
headaches in damp weather not because (as we feel) the pressure 
outside has increased, but because it has lessened. The blood- 
cells inside our heads expand painfully. We need a great pressure 
outside. It holds us together. A dreadful world guarantees our 
personal integrity. 


* * * 


The rest is that which, outside us, is yet unimportant even to 
most of the people one knows, so that it seems part of a personal 
world. It includes concerts, exhibitions, cocktail parties, den- 
tists, theatres and oculists, visits abroad and stays on farms, 
friendships kept within bounds, books read for pleasure or 
because people one knows have written them. A person or thing 
may shift from one of the worlds that concern us to another or 
figure in more than one (this is always a source of discomfort.) 
A colleague may be also a friend or publish a book. A friend may 
write a wireless script, or one may be sent a book by him to 
review. A book may be read within almost any context, may be 
read for professional research and yet (treacherously) enjoyable. 
I cannot, for instance, altogether dislike Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Indeed, I am bound to say that they strike me as the top poetry 
of all time apart from the Divina Commedia of an Italian who did 
not also write plays. It may also happen that a man whom I 
know slightly will publish a book for my pleasure in, or excite- 
ment about, which I would like to find a professional outlet, but 
cannot. This is the case with Geoffrey Brereton’s ‘Penguin’ of 
French sixteenth- to eighteenth-century verse, with its revela- 
tions about a Protestant barogue, French Donnes, Herberts and 
Vaughans. 

The most important exhibition in London is clearly one in 
Conduit Street, in which my own head stands, coated with 
bronze paint and unaccountably given pointed ears. The only 
other head whom my head knows in the exhibition is that of a 
playwright and journalist, turquoise and smooth. From under 
lowered lids, he looks at me searchingly from a distance. I 
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ignore him, but am obviously aware of what he is thinking and 
likely to break down under the strain. It will be a relief when the 
exhibition is over. Until then, my head cannot relax its attempt 
to preserve a rugged and indifferent dignity. 

The publishers’ permanent cocktail party goes on. If one puts 
in an attendance, one or two of the people are always the same. 
Of course, it may be coincidence, and perhaps they feel the 
same about oneself. It cannot be that they are hungry or cannot 
afford a drink at a public house round the corner from where 
they live. It must be a form of anxiety. Or perhaps it is due to a 
rigorous analysis of our economic system. The permanent cock- 
tail party, like all those motor cars, is presumably a business 
expense and gets the publishers off some of their taxes. The rest 
of us have to make this up to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
either directly on PAYE or by paying more for drinks and 
cigarettes elsewhere. If one drinks a lot of publishers’ gin, one 
may break even. 

It is not only publishers and debutantes’ mums who give 
parties. The Oratorian Fathers have just given one. Who, one 
wonders, designed the biretta? Obviously, you take a card- 
board box about five inches square and three inches deep. You 
stick this on a dummy head, one corner to the front. You brace 
the front and back corners by means of a fin with a snip out of 
the middle. At the point of the snip, you tie a bit of black cord. 
You then cover the whole structure with black silk, gluing it 
down wherever a cardboard surface is available. The result is 
extremely fetching, as are the'little silk collars peeping over the 
high-necked cassocks. It might have been a backstage party 
after the first night of a new play by Henry de Montherlant. One 
wondered to what dreadful ordeal the tall, sardonic juvenile 
with the long cigarette-holder had earlier been subjected on- 
stage. He moved about with an air of quiet satisfaction in his 
performance. The other priests were experienced character- 
actors, pinkly made up. Some had removed the headgear. Some 
wore it over one ear. Not long ago, I dramatized John Henry 
Newman’s Loss and Gain. Newman, surely (not Bloy, Bernanos, 
Mauriac), invented ‘the Catholic novel’. Perhaps this was a 
sequel to Loss and Gain. Perhaps that young priest was Charles 
Reding, now far from Oxford, ravaged by his austerities and the 
Italian sun. 

The musical world seems in fine trim at the moment, what 
with Beecham in London again, Stravinsky here conducting 
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his own works (I had not seen Agon), the fury against 
Hindemith’s Beethoven. To me, the most cheering pheno- 
menon in the near-outside past year has been Jon Vickers. 
I was brought up in a West Riding town where singing 
was important. The local boast was that everybody in Hudders- 
field could either sing or play cricket. From the neighbouring 
town of Halifax there had come this country’s first Wagnerian 
tenor, Walter Widdop. In fact, Vickers is a Canadian. Still, for 
the first time since Widdop, there is an ‘Anglo-Saxon’ Wagner- 
ian tenor. (I was not at Bayreuth, but I heard the recording of 
his Siegmund. Next year or the year after, he is bound to be 
Siegfried, unless the Danish tenors hire an assassin. Somehow, 
the old German musical pundits have formed the impression 
that Scandinavians sing. It is, one supposes, because of Flagstad. 
Astrid Varnay judders like one’s least-favourite English sopra- 
nos. But, clearly, she learned her Briinnhilde from Flagstad re- 
cordings. She discourses every phrase as Flagstad did, even 
when this method of enunciation least suited her own poor voice 
in that particular ¢tessitura.) Jon Vickers is not, thank Heaven, 
‘musical’, any more than Peter May is an Etonian. May went, it 
is true, to Charterhouse. He is no Hutton. With Trueman out of 
the side, cricket is not very interesting at the moment. Still, I 
suppose Peter May is some people’s Vickers and decidedly 
cheering. 
* * * 

A man who writes The Month in early July can count on a 
residual seasonal interest in August readers. I write a year be- 
hind my audience. They have negotiated Christmas, made their 
resolutions and faced 1959, with some notion of what kind of 
year it will be. I am still facing Christmas, that state of siege. At 
least, I shall be spared one laceration. My son’s voice has 
broken. Wisely, he does not yet sing again, but the speaking 
voice in the passage is that of Chaliapine, Paul Robeson or 
Norman Allin (the one English Wagnerian bass and, of course, 
a north-countryman). I shall not go to a C. of E. carol service. 
When decently sung carols sound outside, I shall not crane over 
this fourth-floor parapet and detect himself in the group in the 
pool of light about the lamp-post. A few years ago, I all un- 
suspecting went to the carol service at St George’s. Instead of 
coming out through the usual door from the vestry, the choir 
perambulated outside the church. The organ stopped. From the 
open church door, there came ‘Once in Royal David’s’ in a 
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solo, unaccompanied treble. It was fis. At that point, one 
was carried out. 
; I do not think I shall make good resolutions. My trouble is, I 
8 have always been too virtuous. I have tried making evil resolu- 
tions. Ever since my parents punished me rather subtly for 
telling a lie (or being discovered in one), I have been excessively 
truthful. I could not even write proper novels, because novels are 
packs of lies. Last year, I decided that in 1958 I would tell useful 
, or gratuitous lies. I told several, then ten minutes later confessed 
of to the auditor that I had told him a lie. This gave great offence. 
I did in fact succeed in putting into circulation one malicious 
story about a man I like, but this was because my auditor left 
the party before I had time to recant. I am not altogether dis- 
d couraged. I shall try to be wicked in 1959. 
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John Beavan 


The General Election 


E are approaching what may be the most remarkable 
V) V) general election for a century, an election in which . 
party programmes are sold to a consumer-electorate as 
a commodity and in which there may be no appeal to the faith 
of the faithful or the principles of the principled. Everybody is 
aware, of course, of the widespread decay of political faith and 
the growth of political indifferentism. Indeed, it is rare to-day 
to meet an educated man who is a true blue Conservative, or 
what used to be called an out-and-out Socialist, and when one 
does, one marvels at his naivety and credulity, almost as if he 
had stated his belief in the liquifaction of the blood of Saint 
Januarius. 


—_— - es 


* * * 


What is much more remarkable than this, however, is that 
the political parties themselves in presenting their public image 
have almost ceased to be political and seem to have cut them- 
selves off from the main traditions. If Stanley Baldwin could ( 
return and examine the Tory record of domestic affairs during the 
1 
| 
| 
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past two years he would find it hard to believe that it was not 
the work of a sensible, right-wing Labour Government. And if | 
Lloyd George could see the Labour programme outlined in The | 
Future Labour Offers You, he would wonder what had become of 
the bold radical spirit. As political symbols, the Red Flag and 
the Union Jack (which used to swagger on Tory platforms) have 
been furled, at least metaphorically, and conveniently for- 
gotten. Squeezed together by the national exigencies in econo- 
mics and defence and by the hungry expectations of the con- 
sumer-electorate, the parties have both come to regard political 
leadership chiefly as a smart response to inescapable pressures. 
The Tory outlook, enlightened and moderate as it is to-day, is 
nevertheless a pseudo-democratic one: find out what the electors 
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want and give it to ’°em — the formula by which Lord North- 
cliffe built up his mass circulations. Some Labour men, and 
particularly Labour intellectuals, in their fear of do-goodism, 
have adopted a pseudo-liberalism: if that’s what they want, 
why not let ’em have it. Thus publicity has replaced po::tical 
argument and there is a danger that the election may become 2 
competitive sales campaign for houses, insurance policies, 
grammar school places and hospital beds. 


* * * 


I donot expect that many people at Westminster will accept this 
picture. There they keep up the old and not to be despised demo- 
cratic customs, rolling out traditional invective, posing the chal- 
lenging question and playing the procedural game, but often the 
rhetoric seems to be designed less to reveal the differences of the 
parties than to conceal their similarities. For the similarities are 
great. To-day the parties are united in defence of our precarious 
economy and of our physical freedom. We are still a besieged 
island, heavily dependent upon our major ally, the United 
States. Each government since the cease fire of 1945 has — with 
aberrations, of course — behaved very much as a coalition govern- 
ment would have done had we kept the war-time system. It is 
not inconceivable that if Churchill and Attlee had remained in 
official partnership until 1950, they would have nationalized the 
mines and railways as well as created the welfare state. 


* * * 


Now that the radical changes in Society have been made and 
only minor adjustments seem to be possible in the near future, 
the situation suits the Conservatives better than it does Labour, 
which is essentially a dynamic party. The Tories have made a 
remarkable adaptation to the new Britain. They realize that the 
old world has gone for ever, that though private fortunes may 
have survived intact in the absence of a tax on capital gains, 
there is no prospect of a return to the sweetness of upper class 
life as it was before the war. They also know that they are at the 
mercy of a working class which is determined to preserve its 
post-war gains and that they have, therefore, no freedom to undo 
the work of the Labour party. Nevertheless it is obviously better 
to be in power than out of it; in fact the new pattern economy 
suits the modern industrial concerns in which their wealth is 
invested better than the old one, for as the industrial units grow 
bigger and their machinery more productive, they depend more 
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and more on the mass domestic market. The size and pur- 
chasing power of that market are of greater importance than 
the cost of their own labour. Their profits and their hope of 
expansion usually depend on their humblest retail customers 
remaining in steady employment and earning good wages. 

. + . 


True, it took many of them a long time to see this — to per- 
ceive the connection between their ability, to sell all they could 
produce at profitable prices, and the scarcity and costliness of 
the labour they had to employ. At first they longed for the whip- 
lash of unemployment without realizing that it would fall upon 
their own backs too. They wanted to buy in a deflationary 
world and sell in a inflationary one. But now they have got over 
this and Mr Macmillan has purged his party of the envy it was 
feeling, and sometimes indiscreetly voicing, of the gains made by 
the workers. He has in short accepted the American idea. What’s 
good for General Motors may be good for Britain too. When he 
told the workers that they had never had it so good, he spoke 
not in reprobation and regret but in pride. Just as the Tories like 
to recall that they too had a hand in the creation of the welfare 
state, so do they now wish to take a credit for the prosperity of 
the British worker — ‘Tory prosperity’ is the slogan of the hour. 

* * * 


A few weeks ago, when the unemployment figures looked as 
though they might go up to 3 per cent — a figure which Lord 
Beveridge, the apostle of full employment, would regard as the 
minimum for an efficient economy —- Mr Macmillan and Mr 
Amory took swift action. While the city, which as a lender needs 
stable money, was still talking of the dangers of inflation, the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor judged that the time had 
come for the government to spend and to encourage spending. 
The strength of the Tory Party to-day rests upon its success in 
persuading people that Mr Macmillan wants them to have full 
employment and a high standard of living. This is why Mr 
Macmillan has been named Macwonder and why he goes about 
looking like the Laughing Cavalier. 


* * * 


The Labour Party has decided, in fighting this election, not 
to try to exploit the discontent of the people because — unless 
unemployment becomes really bad this winter — there will be 
little discontent to exploit. The main point in its appeal to the 
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electorate is the need to expand the economy and make every- 
body more prosperous still. Nevertheless, Labour has difficulty 
in holding steadily to this view. It cannot believe that the Tory 
Party has changed. It is longing to see the Tories as wicked 
deflationists who are anxious to create unemployment to restore 
industrial discipline. The attraction of this false image to Labour 
is that only if the Tories were to behave so foolishly or callously 
could it be wholly certain of coming back to power. 

Labour of course is in a very difficult position. There is little 
positive that it can offer to the electors which the Tories are 
unwilling to match. It seems that the old socialism of national 
ownership has no appeal to the electorate at the moment, and 
that the newer pseudo-socialism of physical control of the 
economy brings back painful memories of the post-war days of 
world scarcities and bureaucratic interference. The disillusion- 
ment in Labour circles with nationalization sometimes seems 
excessive even to the detached observer. Labour’s real desire for 
nationalization of the basic industries was primarily a religious 
one. It was a giant stride towards the socialist state. All the other 
arguments for nationalization, about increasing the efficiency 
of the industries concerned and taking a grip on the heart of the 
nation’s industry, were secondary and were presented largely to 
convince the Unbelievers. Of course socialists did genuinely 
believe that nationalized industry would be more efficient, but 
the dream was that it would also be more humane, more com- 
radely and would relate the worker once again to the means of 
production from which capitalism had alienated him. 

After the war some sophisticated Keynesian arguments were 
added to the traditional ones, suggesting that a government 
which controlled the basic industries could more easily keep 
slump at bay by investing in them at times when investment was 
tending to decline in the private sector. Labour’s problem, how- 
ever, when it had achieved its programme of nationalization 
was not how to discourage slumps but how to restrain inflation, 
how to find enough labour and resources to bring the nationa- 
lized industries to a higher standard of efficiency, while satis- 
fying the demands of the people for more consumption goods. 
It was able to do neither adequately. 


* * * 


Perhaps the chief reason for Labour’s disillusionment in the 
nationalized industries however, has been the attitudes of the 
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workers in them, It was not just a question — as has often been 
said — of the workers finding the morning after nationalization 
that their immediate bosses were still there and that the work 
was no easier: it was that the new moral climate was so little 
different from the old. The worker in the nationalized industry, 
living in an economy where everyone was working for monetary 
incentives, was understandably, if regrettably, more concerned 
with his pay cheque than with the national well-being. It could 
not be said either that his status had changed for the better, for 
the Labour movement had discarded all ideas of syndicalism 
and guild socialism as so much romantic nonsense, and the 
trade unions were not much interested in the workers being 
concerned with decision-making at the workshop level. 

Still, the disillusion of the party is not complete and it is now 
promising to re-nationalize both steel and road transport. The 
dropping of its larger plans for nationalization is not wholly a 
matter of changed conviction, but of response to public 
opinion. Nor is the rejection of planning and controls complete, 
though the words are little used in Labour circles to-day. The 
public is aware of this and has an uneasy suspicion that 
Labour’s proposals for expansion, coupled with employment at 
the highest possible level, will lead inevitably to inflation and 
attempts to suppress it by physical controls. 


* * * 


At a moment when both planning and nationalization had 
recently become vote-repelling words, Labour seized on a 
sentence of Professor Arthur Lewis’s that socialism was about 
equality. This seemed to be a noble and splendid ideal that 
might be sold to the voter, but unfortunately few people 
were interested in the idea of equality. There seemed, in fact, to 
be an excess of economic equality since the economy was not yet 
rich enough to provide both an acceptable minimum wage for 
the unskilled worker, and what were felt to be just differentials 
for people with differing degrees of skill. There was a fear too 
that greater equality might mean not merely a welcome dimi- 
nution of old snobberies and inherited privileges, but an all- 
round reduction of standards. 

Looking at the real difficulties Labour must face now that it 
is opposed by the new and attractive social conservatism, it 
seems a pity that it did not think more deeply about Professor 
Lewis’s realistic but genuinely socialist ideas. Professor Lewis 
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believed in more nationalization and an attack upon capital, 
but he stressed that socialism is not only about equality; it is, he 
said, ‘also a demand for individual liberty.’ In the dispute about 
the powers of the State, the traditions of socialism are rooted in 
liberalism. The bias of socialists in recent years has come to be 
in favour of using the State instead of other social institutions, 
but this is only a recent growth. The real traditions of socialism 
are opposed to this. Labour would be in a stronger position to- 
day had it emphasized the liberal aspect of its traditions. 
Again, because of his belief in liberty, Professor Lewis was 
extremely sceptical about planning. He depended largely upon 
budgetary control supplemented by direction only when there 
was a marked disequilibrium between demand and supply. 

He thought it essential to maintain the internal value of 
money and to recognize that in an efficient economy, frictional 
unemployment would have to be between two and three per 
cent. The Trades Unions should seek wage increases only if they 
were justified by an improvement in productivity. ‘Full employ- 
ment and an uncontrolled level of wages are incompatible and 
sooner or later one must give way to the other.’ Labour does not 
yet seem fully aware of the demoralizing effect of unstable 
money or of its damaging effect upon the prestige of even 
successful trade union leadership. 


* * * 


If Labour had continued in office, all these truths would in 
time have been grasped, but the Tories came to power and 
when they said the same things, Labour chose to regard them 
as attacks on the working-class which had to be repelled. Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s other ideas of worker participation in manage- 
ment with new forms of wage contract are only just becoming 
fashionable among far-sighted socialists. Little serious thought 
has, however, been given to his ideas about decentralization. 
Smaller units in the nationalized industries might both in- 
crease efficiency and make it possible for men to take an in- 
creased pride in their work. It is ten years since Lewis’s book was 
written. It made a powerful impact on intellectual socialists at 
the time, but since then it has been almost forgotten. 


* * * 


To-day the Labour Party is regarded by those outside it as 
doubtfully liberal, still doctrinaire in its attitude to physical 
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controls, and terrified of even a hint of deflation. It no longer 
seems to be very close to the worker. The movement has not yet 
understood that his essential though unexpressed need may well 
be for status in his employment situation. This being denied it 
is suggested, he has become tremendously acquisitive in his 
search for symbols of status which may range from a washing 
machine to a grammar school place for his child, (not all the 
demands for more grammar school places are pure demands for 
education). 

The inability of Labour to think really constructively within 
the present admittedly cramping limitations is regrettable to all. 
Just as commercial television restricts the freedom of the B B C 
so does opposition thinking restrict the thinking of the govern- 
ment. It is sad and possibly dangerous that the two great parties 
on whom we must depend to uphold our democratic system 
should be regarded with such indifference by the public. The 
parties themselves wonder, not in arrogance but in innocence, 
what is wrong with the people that they should hold such gift- 
bestowing and kindly political leaders in so little esteem. The 
parties might ask themselves whether they do not themselves 
share responsibility for the indifference, whether the gifts that 
they are bestowing or promising meet only the immediate 
wants but not the primary needs of the people. The new politi- 
cal research might be real sociological research, and by that I 
do not mean just a market survey of voters desires. 


* * * 


Some strange things are happening in Britain. The traditional 
working class is disappearing right under Labour’s eyes. The old 
working-class consciousness is still strong in the heavy industrial 
areas and also in other parts in people over the age of fifty. But 
the younger workers are strangely classless and their aspira- 
tions are concealed from the politicians, perhaps even from 
themselves. They are not sure who they are and where they 
belong. The conservatives seem to be less disconcerted by this 
classlessness than the socialists are, and may be nearer to the 
wavelength of the new worker. But they are certainly not on it. 
It may be that part of the political disease is the failure of young 
workers to identify themselves with one of the traditional 
classes, or yet to form their own. 


* * 
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It is just possible however that the election will not be fought 
on these domestic programmes, but, unusually, on the great 
international issues. Nobody knows what is going on deep in the 
minds of people about the hydrogen bomb. Suez could yet turn 
out to be a fatal error for the Conservative Party. Just as many 
people who supported the Munich agreement forgot they had 
done so and became retrospective anti-Chamberlainites, so 
many people may change the views they held about Suez at the 
time. Mr Randolph Churchill’s articles have been very dama- 
ging. Mr Macmillan will find that he cannot cavalierly laugh 
them off. If international events take a turn for the worse and 
the Berlin crisis grows more acute, even his buoyancy may fail 
and the apocalyptic visions of Mr Bevan may seem to be more 
realistic. One would like to think that Colonial affairs too would 
play a part in the election; Cyprus may give some people cause 
for changing their allegiance — but it is too much to hope that 
Central Africa will be the concern of more than a handful of 
voters. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Str, — There is something ludicrous in being accused of ‘literary 
witch-hunting’, as I was by Mr Colin Wilson in your last issue, 
because I reviewed adversely two recent best-sellers. Especially 
when the accusation comes from the author of one of them. Like a 
millionaire complaining of persecution because his income is taxed 
and asking why the collector doesn’t go after the poor instead. It is 
true that if The Outsider and By Love Possessed had not been (a) 
best-sellers and (6) widely praised in reputable journals, I should 
not have bothered to review them, since in that case they would 
have been just two more bad books among thousands of others. 
But it is not true, of course, that I — or any moderately sensible 
critic — ‘automatically attacks’ any serious book that becomes a 
best-seller. James Agee’s A Death in the Family was a best-seller and I 
praised it at length in The New Yorker; Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita 
is a best-seller that I wouldn’t dream of attacking since I consider 
it the most interesting and moving American novel in years; and 
there’s also Dr Zhivago. But why pile up instances? A critic who 
conceived it his task to automatically deflate best-sellers would be as 
balmy as Mr Wilson, who seems to be suffering not only from 
congenital swelled-head but also from a closely related complaint: 
paranoia literaria. 

Mr Wilson is ‘astounded’ by my calling;Max Beerbohm ‘a far 
more original and vigorous thinker than either Mr Wilson or Mr 
Cozzens.’ His brain ‘reels’ because he thinks Beerbohm ‘totally 
irrelevant’ to his work and to that of Mr Cozzens. I chose Beer- 
bohm deliberately and, I must admit, a little perversely, because of 
the tendency among reviewers to confuse seriousness of intention, 
with which Messrs Wilson and Cozzens are well endowed, with 
seriousness of achievement, with which they’re not. Beerbohm was a 
determinedly unpretentious, even slightly frivolous, writer with a 
superb prose style and an acute, disciplined intelligence. Mr Wilson, 
as his letter itself is evidence, is in all these respects just the reverse. 
Opposites illuminate each other; hence the relevance of Max 
Beerbohm. 

The chief reaction of Mr Wilson to my review of his book in the 
October 13th, 1956, New Yorker, aside from its being ‘long and very 
funny’, is that it ‘probably sold more copies than all the enthusiastic 
reviews in smaller papers’. I, in turn, find this astounding. And 
shocking in its naive cynicism. For the review was wholly, ardently 
unfavourable. If I may quote a few sentences from the conclusion: 
‘Had the Reverend Norman Vincent Peale not been there first, 
The Outsider could have been called The Power of Positive Serious 
Thinking. It is, for all its high brow décor, an inspirational how-to 
treatise — be glad you’re an outsider; face up to life; achieve peace of 
mind; develop your hidden asset, will power! ... As one trudges 
on through Mr Wilson’s cultural wasteland, it slowly becomes 
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clear that this serious young man is a Philistine, a Babbitt, a back- 
woods revivalist of blood-chilling consistency. ...‘I will serve 
nothing but my God and my soul,’ he has his final hero, the 
‘religious man’, say. ‘Perish all such conceptions as knowledge and 
civilization.’ Apparently, Mr Wilson considers this a soft impeach- 
ment — if it sells copies. 

I won’t reply to Mr Wilson’s laborious sneers at my accent, my 
waistline, my last book’s sales (comfortably under 1,000, as he 
suspects), my incapacity for ‘creative work’ (‘creative’ is the last 
refuge of the twentieth-century scoundrel), and my defective 
weltanschauung (I do think he might have left that out — a bit personal). 
But I must object to ‘penny a line reviewers’ (we get a lot more than 
that) and also to: ‘He is... in fact, let us not shun the word, a 
journalist.’ ‘Shun’, indeed! Of course I’m a journalist. Would that 
Mr Wilson were a philosopher. Sincerely, DWIGHT MACDONALD. 


P.S. — I should like to state that my article, ‘America! America!’, 
in your October issue, was originally written for Encounter, whose 
editors first accepted it and then, after long reconsideration, 
rejected it as one-sidedly anti-American. 

THE NEW YORKER. DECEMBER 4TH, 1958 


DrEAR BERNARD, — Thinking about your editorial comment on 
the affair of The Outsider, it occurred to me, as an occasional re- 
viewer, that although there is plenty of room for improvement, as 
you say, in Mr Colin Wilson’s writing, it is the reviewers, above all, 
who should learn to do their work better. Are you not perhaps 
rather lenient in calling our criticism ‘fickle’ and in saying that 
The Outsider was ‘overvalued’? A good many reviewers can hardly 
be said to have made any valuation of the book at all. They capitu- 
lated to it. And the treatment of Mr Wilson’s second book, Religion 
and the Rebel, which was neither worse nor better than the first, was 
in the circumstances even more absurd. A chorus of denigration in 
the very same columns where the earlier book had been ecstatically 
welcomed. If Mr Wilson does not conclude that clowning is the 
only thing the British reading public deserves to be given, it will be 
mainly thanks to his own common sense and hardly at all to any 
help he has received from the critics. Yours, RICHARD REES. 
16 BURNSALL STREET, 8.W.3. DECEMBER 6TH, 1958. 


Dear Sir, — All one’s sympathy and most of the facts lead one to 
agree with Mr Lucien Blit rather than with Mr Reuben Ainsztein 
in the post-mortem-cum-inquest they have been conducting on the 
fate of Polish Jewry. Now the only useful function of such work is 
surely by trying to find out the real why of why it happened, 
in order to stop it ever happening again. Therefore it was Mr 
Mieczyslaw Jastrun who hit the nail on the head, in his letter to 
you in last month’s issue. And he hit it with a hammer forged 
from his own deep reverence and wide humanity. And the nail was 
the fact that Jews and non-Jewish know so very little about each 
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other. This applies equally to other sections of the human race. In 
the whole of recorded history, I suppose 90 per cent of the people 
who have been killed by their fellow men, were murdered by 
people who did not know them. 

The ignorance of non-Jews about Jews is Mississippi-like. One 
example: Before the Nazis came to power the Jewish population of 
the whole world (and this included one Eskimo Jewish family) 
was about 16 million. I have seen this figure raised to anything up 
to 100 million, not only in conversation, but also in print and not 
only by professional anti-Semites either. This exaggeration also 
is liable to take place when the Jewish population of any individual 
country is under discussion. There is in fact no Jewish problem; 
what, however, there most definitely is, is an anti-Semitic problem. 
Problem? — it’s a menace! And lack of knowledge is its ally. 
The Jews, the poor and the lonely tend, not unnaturally, to be 
secretive about their Jewishness, poverty or loneliness and, because 
of a vicious circle, this makes them more vulnerable still. The safest 
thing to do, if one has something vulnerable in one’s make-up -— 
something, that is, that the gang thinks it can pick on — is to wear 
it openly on one’s sleeve. After all, that is where men used to carry 
their shields. 

We Christian soldiers of the Republic of Israel were occasionally 
asked, in genuine wonderment, what business of ours it was. The 
questioners could not understand why a non-Jew wanted to fight 
for the freedom of Israel. Others of course thanked us too much. 
When we arrived our concern was with the bully, we did not know 
much about the victim, it was only by fighting the bully that we 
came to know and love the victim. This is the point of my letter. 
In a world where many people still believe that Dreyfus was a 
traitor and Sacco and Vanzetti murdering thieves, that Maria 
Monk and the Protocols of Zion are really factual reports, it took me 
ten years, ten whole real years, to find an editor to use my ‘Journey 
to Jerusalem’. During that time, I had to tell Jews, by word of 
mouth, how King Christian X of Denmark rode in state, at high 
noon, through the streets of Copenhagen, surrounded by all the 
paraphernalia of monarchy, to attend a service in a Synogogue, 
while Hitler was occupying his country. And by the same means I 
had to tell non-Jews how Enzo Sereni, flew his plane on to the yard 
of a concentration camp in front of the gas oven doors, and joined 
the queue as they were going in. He had come, he told them, not to 
stop men being killed, he was powerless to do that, but to stop them 
dying without hope. He had come he told people, from an Israel 
that did exist and would survive. When he did this he was wearing 
the uniform of England and in so doing he honoured it as it has 
seldom been honoured before. If you don’t believe me, ask Horatio 
Nelson. He was a young Hebrew knight of long Roman and 
Spanish descent, who did not ride out of La Mancha, but flew into 
Belsen. Yet in a ‘world’ where everybody has heard of ‘the Angry 
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Young Men’, nobody knows about him. Roy Campbell, a real poet 
and a good man, didn’t ‘know’ that Our Lady, one of whose poets 
he was proud to call himself, was a working-class Jewish woman; 
he thought she was a Castilian aristocrat. I like to imagine the 
surprise on the face of my friend and the friend of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Toledo, if there really is a Heaven, when he arrived 
there Our Lady welcomed him home in Hebrew. If she is half the 
woman I in my nursery was led to believe, she is quite capable of 
having greeted him in Yiddish. 

The thing that makes one despise bullies so much, is that they 
invariably pick on someone who is being bullied already. Being 
anti-Semitic has nothing to do with being Left-wing or Right-wing. 
Churchill, whose ideas on India were more reactionary than those 
of Chamberlain’s cabinet, is not, not even for five minutes of his 
long political career — even when the I.R.A. of Israel assassinated 
Lord Moyne, his close personal friend. While Ernest Bevin, who 
helped to rule England, in part because of the dream of the English 
poor, exposed by men like William Blake and John Ball — John 
Ball not John Bull — and who never for a sentence dirtied his decent 
working-class accent with Earl’s Court vowels, was. 

I could, if all the different definitions of the noun which ends his 
sentence didn’t include getting paid, be called a Zionist hack. But 
the Jews can be bores, just like the English, French Canadians and 
poets. And Jews can be beautiful, very beautiful, just like any other 
section of the human race. And Zionism is not in competition with 
assimilation. Zion is an attempt, and a successful attempt, thank 
God (and it is a Jewish God, I am thinking, or at least a God I 
learnt about because of the Jews), to assimilate Israel into the 
nations of the world. I will speak like this in Gath and go running 
around the streets of Ascalon telling it to people, because this, if 


anything is, is the meaning of liberty. PAUL POTTS. 
COVENT GARDEN W.C.2. 


DEAR Sir, — The trouble with most controversies is that after 
a time we seem to lose sight of their original cause. Mr Jastrun 
appears to believe that I set out in my article ‘Need they have died ?” 
to sit in judgement over the Polish people and to prove that they 
were equally guilty with the Germans of the extermination of 
‘Poles of Jewish descent’. I did neither. To quote myself, I set out to 
answer the question ‘But need the extermination of Jews remaining 
in Poland have been so complete?’ And I answered ‘. . . that but 
for their betrayal by the mass of the Polish people . . . many more 
thousands would have survived and the millions who were murdered 
would have died a less tormented and more dignified death’. 

Thus, if words mean anything at all, I accused the mass of the 
Polish people of being responsible both directly and indirectly for 
the death of thousands and not of millions, for whose murder nobody 
but Nazi Germany bears responsibility. 
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Unlike my other critics, Mr Jastrun admits that “The facts he 
(i.e. myself) refers to are correct, and it must also be admitted that 
some groups of the population did react to the unprecedented 
massacre of millions of human beings in a manner which did not 
always prove their sympathy or their readiness to help.’ I assume, 
therefore, that where we differ is in our evaluation of the size of 
these groups and their importance. As Mr Jastrun regards himself 
as a Pole of Jewish descent and I regard myself as a Polish Jew, we 
are probably bound to hold differing views on the subject. 

Mr Jastrun believes that ‘partiality’ made me omit in my article 
‘any reference to the martyrdom of the Polish people.’ That is not 
so. There is no need to tell British readers about the heroism and 
martyrdom of the Polish people under the Nazis. They know about 
both as much as a people who has never known invasion is likely to 
know and understand. But they still know very little about the 
martyrdom of European Jewry. If Mr Jastrun had spent the war 
years here, he would have realized that until British soldiers 
entered a Nazi death camp many British people refused to believe 
that the Germans were capable of the crimes they committed. He 
would also know that most British people even to-day do not 
suspect that under the Nazis many Poles refused to make common 
cause with their Jewish fellow citizens against a common enemy. 

Mr Jastrun thinks that I did not stress sufficiently the fact that 
any Pole hiding a Jew ran the risk of being murdered on the spot or 
sent to a concentration camp by the Nazis. May I point out that 
Belgians, Dutchmen and Frenchmen ran exactly the same risk, 
and that they took it more often than Poles, whereas the Bulgarians, 
regarded in Poland and in the West as a rather barbaric people, 
managed to save all their Jews from annihilation although they were 
ruled by a Fascist government and had German troops on their 
territory. However, the real point as I see it is that this extreme risk 
on the part of Poles was not really necessary to have saved many 
more Jews. It would have been enough if so many Poles had re- 
frained from denouncing Jews unknown as Jews to the Germans. As 
Adolf Rudnicki, another famous Pole of Jewish descent, said in his 
haunting masterpiece, The Flight from Yasnaya Polyana: ‘Do you 
know that in those lands the Gestapo did not even have special 
people to track Jews? Denunciations were enough.’ 

I fully admit that I did not do full justice to the Poles who opposed 
the Nazis’ ‘Final Solution’. They deserve all the more our gratitude 
and respect because they had to contend not only with the most 
formidable murder machine in human history imposed by an enemy, 
but also with the hostility and indifference of their own fellow- 
citizens. I can assure Mr Jastrun that the only reason why I did so 
was lack of space. Yours sincerely, R. AINSZTEIN. 


LITTLE HADHAM, HERTS. DECEMBER 6TH, 1958. 


[This correspondence is now closed. — Ep.] 
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Book Reviews 


LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: A MEMOIR. By Norman Malcolm: 
with a Biographical Sketch by Georg Henrik von Wright. (O.U.P., 
125. 6d.) 

Partly by accident, partly by design, Ludwig Wittgenstein has 
become for our age something of a myth. This Memoir, the work of a 
friend and pupil (in so far as, with Wittgenstein, anyone could with 
security claim to be either), does a great deal towards revealing the 
roots and origins of this myth, and doubtless will do even more 
towards perpetuating it. 

The simplest explanation of the aura that surrounds Wittgenstein 
is to be found in his pre-eminence as a philosopher. It may cheerfully 
be left to later historians to determine exactly how great a philoso- 
pher he was. What is, however, clear beyond a doubt, even at this 
moment, is that in point of influence and originality he outstripped 
all his colleagues and contemporaries. For Wittgenstein provided in 
a direct fashion the inspiration for the two great movements that 
have profoundly affected the philosophy, and indeed the general 
thinking, of our century. In the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 
written by him while serving as a volunteer in the Austrian army 
during the First War and published in 1921, he elaborated in a 
rigorous and aphoristic fashion a very general conception of 
Language, Reality, and the way in which the former can signifi- 
cantly or meaningfully relate to the latter. The Tractatus became 
one of the key works in the rise of ‘scientific philosophy’, a kind of 
precise system-building deeply influenced by recent developments 
in logic and the foundations of mathematics, which to many at the 
time seemed the only reputable form that a truly modern empiricism 
could assume. More specifically, Wittgenstein’s book became the 
text on which the philosophers and scientists of the Vienna Circle 
worked in elaborating their own ideas: indeed, Logical Positivism, 
the fruit of their labour and the most finished and articulated 
specimen of ‘scientific philosophy’ and therefore the best known, 
may be seen as an elaborate and systematic gloss on the Tractatus. 
Later, Wittgenstein came to react violently against any such 
rigorous or generalized procedure in philosophy. He came to doubt 
whether the pursuit of system and generality was the unqualified 
good that it had seemed to scientific philosophers so obviously to be. 
Surely much depends on the character of the subject one is studying. 
And language, which Wittgenstein had previously thought of as 
exhibiting in its meaningful formulation an underlying structure of 
great rigour and symmetry, he now saw to be something essentially 
irregular, complicated, subtle, multifarious. In consequence, 
philosophical perplexity arises not so much from ignorance of large 
general propositions about language, but rather from belief in such 
propositions. To allay doubt, to resolve puzzlement, the correct 
procedure must be to study language in its full complexity, in use or 
at work; above all, not ‘idling’. Such was the burden of Wittgen- 
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stein’s teaching after his return to Cambridge in 1929. The pos- 
thumous publication of the Blue Book, the Brown Book and the 
Philosophical Investigations allows us to trace the development of this 
teaching throughout the 1930s and 1940s. At the time it was, by and 
large, a hermetic doctrine, denied by prohibition any general 
diffusion. But despite all precautions, the gist of Wittgenstein’s 
teaching did leak out through a number of channels, and to most 
of those who came across it it seemed to offer a release from the 
aridity and excessive technicality of ‘scientific philosophy’. For this 
reason a whole movement of philosophy grew up, mostly at Oxford, 
sustained, it may be said without undue exaggeration, by the crumbs 
that fell from Wittgenstein’s table. In its more moderate form this 
became known as ‘linguistic analysis’; as a radical product, it 
appeared as the ‘philosophy of ordinary language’. 

The common feature of the more progressive philosophy of our 
age, that which gives it its historical unity, is the conviction that 
philosophy is somehow or other bound up with the study of language. 
The all important question, the question that serves to divide the 
views of one distinctively modern philosopher from those of another, 
is, How? The strength of Wittgenstein’s claim to be the greatest 
philosophical influence of our age might be brought out by saying 
that he provided the two extreme answers to this question. In the 
days of the Tractatus philosophy’s réle was to provide a ‘rational 
reconstruction’ of language: according to the later Wittgenstein, 
philosophy should occupy itself with the painstaking piecemeal 
study of natural languages in their full idiomatic complexity. The 
story of Wittgenstein’s progress from one conception to the other, 
and much else that concerns his theoretical development, is re- 
counted in a precise and professorial manner by Professor von 
Wright in the ‘Biographical Sketch’ with which this volume opens. 

But there can be no reasonable doubt but that the deeper explana- 
tion of the Wittgenstein myth is to be found in that which provides 
Professor Norman Malcolm with the subject-matter of his fascin- 
ating contribution: the personality of Wittgenstein. In his own life- 
time there grew up around Wittgenstein a certain conception of 
what his personality was, to a degree which happens to few people - 
and most of them poets. What struck his contemporaries was his 
intensity, his seriousness, his single-mindedness; qualities which he 
possessed in a way which set him quite apart from ordinary men, 
with their fluctuating or passive natures. Wittgenstein most clearly 
possessed as part of his natural equipment a very large number of 
gifts and interests and aspirations, artistic, intellectual, practical - 
no man was further than he from being either cold or Philistine - 
but he was at the same time prepared, indeed anxious, to shed all 
these, to mutilate and diminish himself in the interests of one over- 
riding concern which was the project of his life. At the same time, 
this overriding concern, so far from keeping him permanently or 
fruitfully occupied, was something which for months, indeed years 
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at a time would leave him slack, inert, undirected, uninspired, the 
natural victim of anxiety and self-doubt and, ultimately, doubt 
about the subject itself. And, as a final twist, there seems to have 
existed, deep inside Wittgenstein’s character, a fear, which only 
came occasionally into consciousness, that the very intensity and 
single-mindedness and seriousness with which he committed 
himself to the project of his life, were, or at any rate could be, as 
much obstacles as aids in the matter of its fulfilment; having purged 
himself of all vain or idle pretensions, he seems to have wondered 
whether the condition in which he consequently found himself was 
not itself a form of vanity or pretension, a species of illusion and 
make-believe. Wittgenstein differed in many ways (it need hardly 
be said) from his compatriot Rilke; but in one respect, at least, these 
two nomadic geniuses from Central Europe seem to have come 
together — in the shared fear that the dedicated life might in the last 
resort prove to be the higher charlatanry. 

But speculation about complex characters is always dangerous. 
Professor Malcolm who knew Wittgenstein well from 1938 onwards, 
is very cautious. His biographical method is that of simple, perhaps 
naive, reportage. He writes well and clearly. He sympathizes with 
many of Wittgenstein’s enthusiasms. He has an excellent memory. 
He thinks nothing below his attention. He spares neither himself nor 
his subject; but equally he never at any point sacrifices one to the 
other. He records always without humour — an excellent thing in a 
biographer. He tells us what Wittgenstein thought about Tolstoy and 
Freud and God. He gives many small details about his habits, his 
famous ‘lectures’, his tastes, his ambivalent attitude towards Eng- 
land. The emergent picture of a man who found friendship difficult, 
who wanted love and was possessed of genius, is clear and im- 
mensely moving. ‘I was in no way shocked’, he wrote ‘when I 
heard I had cancer, but I was when I heard that one could do 
something about it, because I had no wish to live on.’ 

The connection between Wittgenstein’s philosophy and _ his 
personality, as these figure in this book in their articulated form, is a 
fascinating subject. In its final phase Wittgenstein’s thought comes 
to rest against one of the frontiers of philosophy, that where it 
marches with art; and there seems little doubt but that here, in 
this position, he does most justice to his personality, to his almost 
obsessional craving for perfection and particularity. A great deal of 
philosophy, the bulk of it perhaps, places a premium on com- 
municability. There are a number of ideas that can be expressed 
in a form which stands up to the traffic of ordinary intellectual 
commerce; they demand a certain amount of thought and in- 
genuity — some a very great deal — before they can be put into 
words, but once they are in words they are the natural objects of 
free discussion. Such ideas are, on the view to which I am referring, 
the typical or perhaps the essential material of philosophy. Philoso- 
phy, on this view, approximates in its procedures to science. 
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To Wittgenstein such a view of the matter would seem to 
have been, even in his ‘scientific’ phase, alien and uncongenial. 
For him the proper occupation for a philosopher was the expression 
of what he saw to be true in a way which permitted of no ambiguity, 
which contained no distortion, which was totally free of misleading 
associations — and if this can be done only by filling in the back- 
ground or context of the inquiry in such detail that what he says is 
not generally serviceable, this only shows that traditional concep- 
tions of what the literature of philosphy can attain to in the way of 
universality and accessibility, are quite utopian. To get one thing 
right, here and now, is his problem: to seize it in its full particularity. 
If one can do this, then one can justifiably rest content. To worry, 
over and above this, how the thing will sound in hundreds of 
years’ time, against a different background, to men perplexed by 
other problems, speaking a different language, Wittgenstein would 
doubtless have regarded as the height of vanity. And Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophical life, as recorded by Professor Malcolm, was 
a heroic struggle against vanity of this kind; indeed, against vanity 
of all kinds. And more than that cannot be said for anyone. 
RICHARD WOLLHEIM. 


CONVICTION. Ed. Norman MacKenzie. (MacGibbon and Kee, 
pp. 237. 18s.) 

Conviction, a symposium of twelve essays by Socialist intellectuals 
affiliated to the Labour Party, has won the respectful and sympa- 
thetic attention of the reviewers, not excluding those writing for the 
more highbrow Conservative journals. On the whole this welcome 
is deserved, for the book does strike a new note. It is a far more serious 
and significant production than its absurd companion volume, 
Declaration - that manifesto of literary Existentialism-and-water; 
and at the same time it avoids the faults of dullness and convention- 
ality which have come to be associated with Fabianism. All the 
contributors are under 40, and what they have to say about the 
welfare state, and the post-war world in general, has a freshness not 
to be found in official Labour Party literature. Some of the essays are 
strikingly good; Mr Peter Townsend has already made a mark with 
his analysis of the enduring problem of poverty; Mr Raymond 
Williams and Mr Richard Hoggart are thought-provoking on the 
subject of popular culture; and there is a first-rate discussion of 
political philosophy by Miss Iris Murdoch. Even the lesser contri- 
butions are at least distinguished by an infusion of genuine serious- 
ness. 

All the same, there are several things wrong with Conviction, and 
it may do no harm to note these deficiencies, since they are linked 
to one of the chief problems the authors are concerned with — the 
need to evolve a genuinely modern consciousness. In the first place, 
the book is strikingly parochial in tone and content. Apart from the 
customary references to Suez and Cyprus - both supposed to 
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demonstrate the moral delinquency of Conservatism, though in fact 
the seeds of trouble were sown under the Labour Government -— the 
outside world is disposed of in two of the weakest essays among the 
collection: an autobiographical skit on the Foreign Office and a 
pseudo-Orwellian sketch of savagery and repression in Kenya. 
There is nothing whatsoever on the U SSR, nothing on America, 
nothing on Asia, nothing on Europe - one has the feeling that the 
authors would gladly consign all these troublesome areas to perdition, 
their real concern being with such things as education and the 
operation of the health service. This may be an understandable 
attitude, but it is almost a caricature of the insularity now standard 
among a certain type of Labour Party supporter. By comparison, 
the Fabians have become world-minded, whatever their other 
faults. To compare this volume with the 1957 Fabian International 
Essays is to grasp the distinction between political adolescence and 
maturity. 

Allied with this dislike of the outside world, which naturally 
takes the form of neutralist pacifism, there is an equally notable 
indifference to European or American, or Russian, or Asian 
thinking. No reader of this symposium would gather from it that 
there are Socialists outside Britain, Socialist theories other than 
British Labourism, or indeed problems common to Socialists and 
non-Socialists — for example, the racial problem (not in Kenya, but 
where it really matters - in America, in South Africa, and in 
Britain itself). Nor is there any indication that the authors have 
given thought to such questions as European union, British relations 
with the Continent, Commonwealth unity, or Anglo-American 
orientation, as against Europeanism, etc. Is none of this important? 
It is true that Mr Paul Johnson, who contributes an autobiographical 
essay, assigns to Paris (or rather to the Paris cafés) a special place 
in his political education; but for him the problem of France is 
epitomized by the brutality of the police, and it would seem that the 
only Frenchman he trusts is M. Claude Bourdet, the editor of 
France-Observateur, a weekly much patronized by ex-Communists and 
post-Existentialists on the fringe of the major groups. Readers of the 
New Statesman, of which Mr Johnson is assistant editor, have in 
recent months enjoyed the spectacle of editorial bewilderment at 
de Gaulle’s incomprehensible refusal to follow the road (to Fascism) 
mapped out for him by MM. Johnson and Bourdet. With such an 
outlook it is not surprising that the discussion of international 
affairs remains the weakest spot in the intellectual armour of 
Britain’s Nouvelle Gauche. 

Lastly there is Miss Iris Murdoch’s essay entitled ‘A House of 
Theory’. It has gained much praise, all of it deserved, for it is 
unquestionably the most closely reasoned of the twelve contributions. 
In her triple réle of philosopher, literary critic, and novelist, Miss 
Murdoch looks like becoming the Simone de Beauvoir of the British 
Left, except that she is more intelligent and less doctrinaire. (She 
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has, however, a serious rival in Miss Kathleen Nott.) The trouble 
with her, as with her co-Existentialists generally, is that she thinks of 
politics almost exclusively in terms of morality. Her essay is a vivid 
illustration of the by now established fact that one cannot start 
from Kant, or even from Kant-plus-Hume, and arrive at conclusions 
about politics that touch upon the actual structure of historical 
events. With half her mind — the half that has been influenced by 
rumours of Hegel and Marx — Miss Murdoch knows this and 
struggles bravely against the empty sophistry exemplified by Mr 
Weldon’s fatuous book The Vocabulary of Politics. But she never quite 
comes to grip with her subject-matter. It is significant that, after 
indicating dissent from the fashionable empiricist philosophers of 
the day, she fails to show what exactly is wrong with them - e.g. in 
the case of Oakeshott that his well-advertised attachment to 
Conservatism is void of meaning: the traditional Tories had 
definite beliefs, and were by no means content to argue that ‘syste- 
matic political theorizing is a bad thing.’ Miss Murdoch is mistaken 
in supposing that Conservatism as a doctrine implies hostility to 
theoretical thinking - there is plenty of theorizing in Burke, not to 
mention the Continental traditionalists, from de Maistre to Ortega. 
And why talk of ‘Benthamite scepticism’? No one was more dog- 
matic than Bentham. His reasoning was shallow, which is quite a 
different matter. 

On balance, then, Conviction fails to come off altogether as a 
statement of Socialist theory, though it justifies its title by the vigour 
with which the twelve authors conduct their search for a new 
character — the up-to-date Socialist of tomorrow Paradoxically, 
the only non-political essay in the collection is the best of the lot; 
and even that suffers from undue attachment to traditional habits of 
thought. There are, throughout this volume, some casual side- 
swipes at Marxism and the Communists; but no Communist is 
going to change his mind after reading it. Nor is it likely that 
Conservatives or Liberals will find themselves shaken in their 
opinions (for one thing, there is no serious discussion of economics, 
only of the social services). What then is to be said of the authors? 
Principally that they have demonstrated an intelligent faith in 
democratic Socialism as a cause which makes sense in this favoured 
island, if not in the world generally. And that, after all, is something. 


G. L. ARNOLD, 


THE LOST DUCHESS. THE STORY OF THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
MOTHER. By D. A. Ponsonby. (Chapman and Hall. 18s.) 


LOVE AND THE PRINCESS. By Lucille Iremonger. (Faber. 255.) 
CECILIA. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CECILIA RIDLEY, 1819- 
1845. (Hart-Davis. 255.) 

The lost Duchess of the title was the fifteen-year-old child who in 
1817 married Ernest, eldest son of the Duke Francis of Saxe- 
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Cobourg; a man nearly twenty years her senior, and involved in a 
scandalous past with the Pauline Panam who was later to publish 
in book form her own account of the liaison. As it turns out, little 
Louise, too, had 


A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed ; she liked what’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 


As a result, the marriage broke up. Justly, Miss Ponsonby remarks: 
‘Indeed, when one considers the near relations of Albert the Prince 
Consort and of Queen Victoria, it is seen to be one of the minor 
miracles of history that both should have been the patterns of 
virtue that they were’. The question of the paternity of the Prince 
Consort is again discussed: the Chamberlain, von Meyern, ‘a 
charming, handsome, cultivated man of Jewish extraction’ being 
reputed to be the father. 

Despite some diligent research on the part of the author, there are 
many gaps in the story; which, unwisely, Miss Ponsonby has sought 
to bridge by hypotheses of her own creation. (Italics mine.) 


It must have been a gay and lovely setting. ... The good people of 
Gotha would be all in their best clothes. ... It would seem likely that by 
the time the Ducal party arrived at 10 o’clock hilarity was high. ... 
At all events they stayed until after midnight, no doubt joining in the 
singing and beating time to the music, etc., etc. 


Miss Ponsonby is sometimes unnecessarily patronizing, as in her 
account of the Almanach de Gotha. ‘And it is not only the dedication, 
but all the information within that is in French — for French is (or 
was) the language of Courts ...’ 

The book does a service, however, in disposing of the gruesome 
legend that Sophia obliged her husband to carry her embalmed 
body with him wherever he went. Her will contains no clause what- 
soever about her burial; and she lies to-day unmolested in the 
family mausoleum at Coburg. 

It is difficult not to draw a parallel between the parental attitude 
of George III and that of Mr Barrett; the difference being that 
whereas poor George ‘positively howled’ at the thought of any one 
of his six daughters marrying, Mr Barrett — invoking, no doubt, the 
Moulton-Barrett Marriage Act — imposed the ban equally on his 
eight sons. Mrs Iremonger’s book is largely concerned with the effect 
on the Princesses of the Royal Marriage Act; still, it seems, in force 
to-day. The only one who received her father’s consent to her 
marriage was the Princess Royal; light-heartedly, she left her native 
land to become Queen of Wirtemburg. Princess Augusta never 
married — for the simple reason that when the old Landgrave of 
Hesse Homburg tried to arrange a match between her and his son, 
George III never answered his letter. Not until she was fifty did the 
fat indolent Elizabeth marry; her bridegroom, the Hereditary 
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Prince of Hesse Homburg, resembled ‘a vulgar-looking German 
corporal’. Pretty and simple, Princess Mary, at forty, married the 
lank and shambling Duke of Gloucester — son of a royal duke and 
woman who had driven a rag-and-bone cart in Holborn. For the 
sickly Amelia, Charles Fitz Roy conceived an attachment which | 
never came to fruition. Slender, elegant and intelligent, Sophia (so | 
rumour had it) bore, at Weymouth, a son to General Garth. Mrs | 
Iremonger has dubbed her book ‘the merest piece of amateur | 
detective work’. As such, it will entertain and startle many readers. | 

After all these torrid doings, the life of Cecilia Ridley is as welcome 
as a breath of fresh air. Not until 1952, and as a result of the dis- ' 
covery of the journals kept by Cecilia before her marriage, did Lady 
Ridley proceed to examine the many hundreds of letters in the { 
Ridley house at Blagdon. Never intended for publication, these I 
letters and journals put into our hands the keys of Blagdon and of + | 
the early nineteenth century. From 1835, when, at the age of fifteen ] 
Cecilia first began to keep a journal, until 1845, when she died, the | C 
day-to-day events of her life are recorded with an unpretentious € 
fidelity which has the effect of bringing Cecilia, her friends, her a 
family and her servants into sharp and unmistakable focus. Her c 
constant concern over her children, her no less constant battle of S 
wills with Wells, the obstreperous and indispensable Nanny, will p 
find an echo in many maternal hearts. Tragedy is not absent from 0 
the picture: Mary, a beloved sister, and wife of George Howard, s 
was to die in childbirth: and Cecilia herself, at the early age of is 
twenty-six to succumb to a long undiagnosed pulmonary tubercu- b 
losis. The reader closes the book with the firm impression of having n 
parted from a friend very well known and very well liked. 


BETTY MILLER. d 


THE MIDDLE AGE OF MRS ELIOT. By Angus Wilson. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 


al 
The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot is, broadly speaking, a story about two re 
reactions to two deaths. Meg Eliot and her brother, David Parker, |— = dj 
are brought together as a result of their respective losses, and their {| & 
final solutions are worked out in the light of each other. After bi 
thinking about this novel I have come to see what the reviewers | at 
mean when they say that its author is a more natural short story | 
writer than novelist. As my normal reflex is to disagree with other | le 
people’s findings about ‘genres’ and ‘near-successes’, I instinctively | dk 
argued that practically all English writers of good short stories | 
are also writers of good novels, so why belabour the ecither-or? | th 
However, it is perfectly true that one of the things that is the matter fo 
with The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot — which, incidentally, I enjoyed he 
much more than Anglo-Saxon Attitudes — is that the story reads as a ‘fe 
series of episodes. Meg Eliot, rich and married at the beginning of M 


the book, poor and widowed for most of the rest, is seen in a variety 
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of settings and at grips with a variety of relationships; but these 
parts do not add up to a whole; Meg’s facets do not add up to a 
woman. There is no development, only change. 

Among these episodes there are several that stand out for the 
cleverness of their observation. There is bereaved Meg’s mournful 
sojourn with the British Consul and his wife at Srem Panh where, 
changing planes en route for Singapore, Bill Eliot has been mis- 
takenly shot dead by agitators. The consul’s wife is a brilliant 
portrait of a woman who is trying to be understanding in a sophisti- 
cated good-sort way: ‘And one good thing is that after this is over, 
you'll never see us again. You needn’t hate us or like us, you 
needn’t remember us or even think about us again. We’re just here 
to keep stupid annoyances away and make things a bit easier.’ A 
brilliant portrait, too, back in sunless London, is of Meg’s friend 
Jill, with whom she stays in the dreary days of early widowhood. 
Jill, too, is a widow (anything but a divorcée, as the reviewer in one 
of the Sunday papers described her, who must have found longueurs 
even in this well-drawn and rounded episode-for it is not an in- 
accuracy for which the dust-jacket blurb can be blamed, such as 
calling Miss Gorres Miss Jones) ; but Jill is not childless, as Meg is. 
She dotes on her daughter and detests her son-in-law — a well-known 
pattern but never better described. A less successful episode is the 
one in which Meg becomes slightly entangled with the angry young 
son of her friend, Lady Pirie — less successful because the son 
is not a person but an attempt at a type. No light is thrown on Meg 
by this episode; but then no light is ever thrown on Meg, at least 
no light that pierces the detailed fagade. 

Meg’s stay with her brother on his market garden in the Sussex 
downs — where she finally recovers from her blow (one can’t call her 
loss by a less formal word) — I do not count as an episode, for here, 
really, we step into the heart of the book. It is David, and his 
character and aspirations and circle, that give the novel its quality; 
and all that is strangely colourless in Meg glows in David. We never 
really feel Meg’s love for Bill, but David’s love for Gordon, who 
dies of cancer, vibrates. David is a good-lifer. He tries to pursue an 
occupation that does no harm even in its farthest ripples, he tries to 
bring peace and order into his personal relationships, and he aims 
at detachment. That is why it is so hard for him when Meg, whose 
company delights him and whose cure he has brought about, 
leaves him allegedly for his own good. His quiet life has been 
doubly upset. 

The title of this book is misleading. That is another thing that is 
the matter with it; for the fact that Meg is ‘middle-aged’ (she is 
forty-three) is not significant. If she had been suddenly widowed in 
her thirties, the book need have been no different (especially as the 
‘feel’ of the twenty-year marriage does not really come through). 
Meg widowed; Meg coping with solitude; Meg with changed for- 
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tunes and consequent changed relations with her friends; Meg and 
her brother — these aspects of Meg are significant, yes, but not Meg 
middle-aged. Middle-aged women who plunged on this novel, 
thinking that now Mr Wilson’s clever and acute observation had 
been trained on the complicated frustrations and duplicities 
unique to the ordinary middle-aged Mrs, were bound to be dis- 
appointed — the rupture with children become grown up, for in- 
stance, the return to the téte-a-téte, the variety of life-savers — for 
neither these things nor anything else quintessentially middle-aged 
are treated. Gay, smart Meg will certainly marry again anyway. 
She is very much on the right side of middle age. 

David’s future is more problematical. A rather melancholy 
homosexual who has sublimated sex, who has lost the man he loves, 
and discovered his sister only to lose her too; who seeks to subjugate 
his passions and his will in circumstances that have become hardly 
likely to provoke either — what will he do, surrounded by his books 
and his odd assortment of gardeners and helpers? The prospect is 
bleak, which is sad, because he is the most likeable person in the 
book. 

BARBARA LUCAS. 


THE RACK. By A. E. Ellis. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
THE TIME OF THE DRAGONS. By Alice Ekert-Rotholz. (Cape. 
16s.) 


THE AUNT’S STORY. By Patrick White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
16s.) 


POSITION AT NOON. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 15s.) 
THE OXYGEN AGE. By Hugh Thomas. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
135. 6d.) 


The story of two years in a T B patient’s life, described day by day, 
almost hour by hour, might make a bad novel. It could be tedious, 
morbid, over-technical. But The Rack is none of these things. It is a 
first-rate novel because Mr Ellis knows how to tell a story; he is 
intensely honest and is more interested in telling the truth than in 
playing on the emotions, and if the clinical detail is sometimes fear- 
some, without it, the long, grim, enthralling struggle of the doctors 
against the disease would be meaningless. It is the framework on 
which the patient’ s hopes and fears are built. Paul Davenant, a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate, in the advanced stages of T B is sent by an 
international students’ organization to a sanatorium in the Haute 
Savoie. He is a man with a dim past and no hope for the future. ‘His 
sickness was of life, and he knew within him that that sickness had 
preceded the sickness of his body.’ The battle goes now one way, now 
another: a pneumothorax works, but produces pleural fluid; his 
temperature soars and falls, fluid is drawn off; blood is pumped in; 
antibiotics are tried and fail. Ironically, the one thing that makes him 
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want to live, his love for a young Belgian girl, is doomed from the 
start. The doctors are heroic and terrifying, passionately interested 
in Paul’s body as material for their scientific skill (“We are a break- 
down factory here and I am the mécanicien in chief,’ says Paul’s 
doctor), but brutally impervious to his feelings. They dangle him 
endlessly on a string, raising and dashing his hopes; telling him some- 
times nothing, sometimes, cruelly, too much. After two years’ treat- 
ment Paul finds himself no better and resigned to another series of 
major operations and to the limited kind of living he must accept. 
He is a very ordinary, weak young man, subjected to fearful ordeals, 
reacting not always with courage, but with the endurance to sur- 
vive. ‘Monsieur, you are indestructible,’ says his doctor, after a 
gruelling session. This is a profoundly moving book, but it is also 
often funny and immensely human. The nurses and doctors and the 
other patients are individuals, often drawn with macabre humour, 
and there is a gallery of comic characters, Hemuth, the mad 
Flemish engineer, Mayevski, the gleeful, amorous Pole and Des- 
mond Beale, a wild rake from Cambridge, who comes to visit Paul, 
weaving in and out of his crises, sometimes like figures in a night- 
mare, sometimes welcome links with reality. 

The Time of the Dragons covers a great spread of characters and events 
in the Far East - Shanghai, Bangkok and Japan, and in Norway 
from 1925 to 1955. It is the story of a Norwegian Consul’s family, his 
sister, the brisk, indomitable Hélene, and his three daughters; 
Astrid, cold and unloved, born of a brilliant and unlovable mother, 
Mailin, his illegitimate daughter by a Chinese singsong girl, and 
Vivica, a wild, restless creature, the child of his second marriage to a 
beautiful Norwegian neurotic. They work out their very different 
lives against the background of the Sino-Japanese War, with the 
dramatic bombing of Shanghai (splendidly described this), espion- 
age and counter-espionage in Bangkok, the Japanese occupation of 
Indo-China and the American Occupation of Japan, which is 
treated with great balance and common sense. This is an enor- 
mously packed book, taking in great chunks of history and detailed 
impressions of life at all sorts of levels. The marvel is that the author 
has been able to piece it all together so skilfully and infuse life into 
so many characters in her crowded landscape. Inevitably, Mrs 
Ekert-Rotholz has to skim rapidly over some of the ground and some 
figures remain statically type-cast, but there are some subtle port- 
raits, particularly that of the Japanese diplomat, Baron Matsubara, 
an ironclad militarist with the soul of an aesthete. 

The Aunt’s Story is a republication of an earlier novel by the author of 
The Tree of Man and Voss. If it lacks their heroic scope, it has the 
same awareness of the anguish and solitude hidden beneath the 
worn surface of outward behaviour. Theodora Goodman, an ugly, 
yellow-faced spinster of forty-five in Sydney, hurt by the careless 
cruelty of her family all her life and enslaved by a demanding 
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mother, is suddenly set free by her mother’s death. She visits Europe 
and stays in a hotel in Corsica. There she becomes enmeshed in the 
fragments of other people’s lives; those of a young Greek girl, a 
consumptive young Englishman, an old Russian exile, a rich, empty 
American woman. From participating in their lives, she begins to 
create one of her own, and when she finally drifts to America and 
tries to settle in an empty ruined house, she attains a spiritual whole- 
ness, which those around her take for madness. This is a strange 
odyssey and the narrative taken at a realistic level is often dis- 
jointed and obscure, but at a deeper level, it makes a moving and 
significant pattern. Mr White’s writing is always distinguished, but 
at times in this book, in an effort to express tenuous, inexpressible 
communications between human beings, he lets himself in for some 
fanciful flights that he would in his more mature writing have 
chastened. 

Mr Linklater is back in splendid form again. His latest book is a 
family history told backwards: the lives of the Vanbrughs from the 
present day (the twentieth-century representative is the shady 
owner of an unsuccessful antique shop) to the founder of the family, 
Moses, who was found in a basket by a nobleman’s wife in 1705. 
None of the Vanbrughs was remarkable for discretion or valour, or 
for chastity for that matter. Tom ran away from an Indian rebellion 
in 1888 with the British Resident’s wife; Eustace, fascinated by 
Darwinism, deeply offended the Arch-Duchess of Slivonia with his 
scientific curiosity about her reputed caudal appendage. But the best 
of them all was Francis, the authentic ‘Person from Porlock,’ who 
forced Coleridge to get down to writing Kubla Khan, when still 
drowsy with opium, and upset Wordsworth by talking about 
Annette, and ended up by believing that the Lucy poems were 
dedicated to the child in We are Seven, whom Wordsworth had 
murdered, because she was so stubborn about her arithmetical cal- 
culations. This is a witty, vigorous, sardonic book, with an un- 
nerving sense of period. 

Mr Thomas’s latest novel is a lively jeu at the expense of the 
hydrogen bomb cult, politicians and London society. Heavy oxygen, 
the new nuclear weapon is being organized on a huge scale by the 
wealthy and powerful Lord Mortlake. Unfortunately, as Troilus 
Plumb, a young M P, discovers, it doesn’t exist. What comes through 
the pipelines is just ordinary air. But nobody will believe this, or if 
they believe it, they won’t do anything about it. There is some clever, 
if faintly parochial, satire on party conversation, clubmen and 
parliamentary speeches. It is all hilarious and high-spirited, and 
there are distinct echoes of Wodehouse and Waugh. But Mr 
Thomas’s characters need to be goofier or crueller before he will 
emulate either. 

EILEEN FRASER. 
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CRIME SHEET 


COFFIN SCARCELY USED. By Colin Watson. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 125. 6d.) 


About corruption in a provincial town, involving the pillars of local 
society, who turn out to have feet not of clay but of pitch. A widow 
with a fancy for Shropshire and a sophisticated policeman also 
appear. Interesting. 


THE CASE OF THE RUNNING MAN. By Christopher Bush. (Mac- 
donald. 115. 6d.) 

A wealthy art collector, whose sight is failing, is swindled over some 
pictures, discovers the fraud, and is murdered for his acumen. 


Private detective works with police to find the killer. Unexciting but 
solid. 


INNOCENT BYSTANDER. By Craig Rice. (Hammond, Hammond 
& Co. 125. 6d.) 

A swift-moving and well-put-together story about a gambling boss 
killed on the Big Wheel and some people interested in his murderer, 
against a realistic fun fair background. Good characterization, 
including a psychopathic heroine, a likeable cop, and an equally 
likeable gambler. Absorbing. 


GALLOW’s FOOT. By Val Gielgud. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 


A second-rate actor finds his mistress - with whom he has been try- 
ing to break off — dead, rejects the idea of flight, and goes to the police 
who investigate and accept his story. But trying to make a new life 
under a new name in the provinces only leads him into more 
trouble, from which he is extricated by a very intelligent Scotland 
Yard inspector. Good characters and theatrical background, 
solution a bit easy to spot, but interesting anyway. 


THE FORTY-FIRST PASSENGER. By Kenneth Hopkins. (Mac- 
donald. 10s. 6d.) 

This story of a reporter who is sent to write a series of feature articles 
about an all-in coach tour of the West Country starts in a light and 
lively fashion, but unfortunately bogs down in a complicated mass 
of details about gangs, bank robbers, and multiple murders. 
Disappointing. 

THE DIRE DEPARTED. By Jean Matheson. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 125. 6d.) 

Blackmail in a small country village, with a spinster-heroine who 
can speak up if necessary, the kind-hearted though sometimes 
rough-tongued widow who employs her, the widow’s friends and 
relations, and assorted animals. Fails to convince. 


MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 


aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 
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This puzzle is the first of a new Competition series of six. The winner in the 
last competition will be announced in our February issue. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


_ 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, January 26th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 
¢ Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 





Nevil’s rat-catcher (4, 5) 
6. ‘Cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft’ (5) 
g Young Theban Knight, friend with a Scotsman (7) 
10. Irish playwright seeks payment — unlimited (7) 
11. I am in the front half of the glass, a water demon (5) 
12. Jester in the gutter with the tote going bust (9) 
13. Evidently not a gent — his wife ate rice with a bodkin (6) 
15. Loos — it’s mentioned in table-talk (5) 
19. Luce comes back like a painter (5) 
20. Oriental enchantress gets right inside 15 across (6) 
24. Some talk of this version of Paris (9) 
25. I'll have a spot with Father: I think the world’s O.K.! (5) 
26. Aldwych actress: t’others get her wrong (7) 
27. Clarissa is degraded when taken in by 26 across’s colleague (7) 
| 28. Patrick shows how poet lost his Queen (5) 
29. Queen Mab’s attendant is a girl I help to return (9) 


CLUES DOWN 


1. Ina priest-ridden country there’s mash, and I’ll have lots! (8) 
He helped Silvia to escape, for example, the French intrigue (8) 
Couple just about married in Galcha (5) 

Playwright at home in the rope-trick (6) 


2 

3 

4 

5. Corneille’s play is questionably good in mystic song (8) 

6. 18th century captain presumably has shorts as well! (9) 

7. Let’s have a talk to a publisher (6) 

8. “The queen, my lord, is dead,’ said he. No? Quite the reverse! (6) 
14. Churlish philosopher, simian chap, with broken off tooth (9) 

16. Learn about a tree in Spanish playwright (8) 

17. Brooke evidently needs to put the brake on in the car (8) 

18. A wash-basin among our volunteers meant defeat for the French (8) 
21. What 25 across does, being soft with fools (6) 
22. Saint, whose trio was aquatic (6) 

23. Jacobite’s cry of grief in trouble of yore (6) 
Katie Glover’s home in the Upper Thames (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 44 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


5. and g. See Brewer’s Reader’s 
Handbook. 10. M. Chuzzlewit. 11. 
Lusiad. 12. Sircar, a cod. 15. By- 
ron: Jolanthe. 16. The R. Country: 
rutabaga, Swedish turnip. 17. o- 
romas-des: Magian system, — Orm- 
uzd. 20. John H. Gentleman. 26. 
Genesis iv. 16. 27. Burn(L.)ey. 


DOWN 


1. Jerome K. J. 2. Sayers. 3. R. and 
Ring. 4. D.’s Letters: R. Draper. 
5. malic-Ho. 6. I. of Being Earnest. 
7. Leslie C.’s real name. 8. ‘chalk 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC 1 
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from cheese.’ 13. Dian-aver-non: 
Rob Roy. 18. Darby & Joan, La! 
23. cob-b.: B. Rudge. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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